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The North Carolina Legislature has 
passed its first woman suffrage meas- 
ure. It is in an act to authorize a bond 
issue by Wrightsville Beach, the Wil- 
mington seaside resort, for installing 
a more extensive sewerage system. 
The act provides that in the election 
every woman owning property on the 
beach shall have a vote. Perhaps the 
members of the Legislature had heard 
how the women of New Orleans and 
of Baton Rouge carried the elections 
for improved sewerage in those cities. 
North Carolina has no Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, although the movement has 
become so active in the adjoining 
State of Virginia. But in these days 
woman suffrage is in the air. 





WOMEN VOTE IN MISSOURI 





Men Unanimously Give Them Right 
of Suffrage in Town Meeting—Three 
Women Chosen to Clean Up the 
Town 





Women 
recent 


were allowed to vote at a 
meeting in College 
Mound, Mo., which nominated candi- 
dates the Town Board. The de- 
spatches say: “This is believed to be 
the first time in the history of the 


mass 


for 


State that equal suffrage has been 
granted, Many women attended the 
meeting, and it was unanimously re- 
solved that all citizens, irrespective of 
sex, should have the right to vote. P. 
W. Campbell was chairman, and he 
appointed a committee of three wo- 
men to see that the town is kept 
clean. The members are Mrs. J. A. 
Kring, Mrs. F. H. Sumpfer and Mrs. 
Henry A. Foster.” 





SUFFRAGE ART PRIZES 





Three Hundred Dollars Distributed by 
Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont in Awards to 


Art Students for Prize Posters and 
Statuettes 


Three ~-hundred dollars in prizes has 
been divided by Mrs, Oliver H. P. 
avtment among five members of the 
Artists’ League of the Political Equal- 
'ty Association, of which she is presi- 
_ The prizes were awarded for 

~ UeSt posters and statutettes rep- 
resenting the cause. The posters and 
statuettes will be used for suffrage 





cae The original models 
sills on view at the Suffrage 
ron _ headquarters, No. 140 East 
~ f reet, until the end of April. 
—" M. Sax won the first prize 
sth poster class, $50; Miss Rosa- 
oa second prize, $20; Mr. 
Myre : Loeb, third prize, $5; Mrs. 
a 7 Carr, the first prize in the 
ure class, $50, and Miss Blanca 
Will, second prize, $25. 
) 

ine i Aten E. Wilson, principal of 
aa Arts High School of Los 
rv 8, lately made hig first speech 
on rage Suffrage. He said in part: 
vith ee my actual experience 
my ree in the school work, and 
; Sten a of boys and girls, that 
Suffrage “en led to believe in woman 
isting an Study of some of the ex- 
convictic oa ae eeeen, CUES 


ayes to 161 nays. 








FOUR TO ONE 





Wisconsin Senate Votes 16 to 4 in 
Favor of Full Suffrage for Women— 
The Solitary Opponent Hissed by 
College Students for His Vulgarity 





The Wisconsin Senate has voted 16 
to 4 in favor of the measure intro- 
duced by Senator James to give full 
suffrage to women. 

At the recent hearing, hundreds of 
women gathered from all parts of the 
State. The Racine Journal called it 
“the most remarkable demonstration 
in favor of pending legislation that 
has ever been witnessed in Madison.” 
No one appeared in opposition except 
Alderman Dorner of Milwaukee, and 
his speech was so coarse that he was 
hissed by the Wisconsin University 
students who filled the back part of 
the chamber. Hissing is always out 
of place, but it marks a change in pub- 
lic sentiment from the time when col- 
lege boys assailed the early suffragists 
with hisses and hoots. Mrs. Grenfell 
was present. She said afterwards that 
Dorner’s speech made her feel strik- 
ingly the difference in the respect with 
which women are treated where they 
have a vote. In Colorado anyone in- 
dulging in such vulgarity would have 
been promptly called to order. 





A CONTRAST 





Western States Head the Procession 
—Maine Falls in Line—Massachu- 
setts in the Rear 





Legislative votes on woman suf- 
rage: California, 98 ayes to 17 nays; 
Kansas, 121 ayes to 40 nays; Oregon 
and Nevada, two to one in favor of 
equal suffrage; Illinois, 31 ayes to 10 
nays; Michigan, 55 ayes to 44 nays; 
Montana, 38 ayes to 32 nays; Maine, 
70 ayes to 66 nays; Massachusetts, 69 
Once Massachusetts 
led the Union in reforms. Now, “West- 


ward the star of empire takes its 


way.” A. 8. B. 





The School Voters’ League has got 


out a carefully-prepared pamphlet, 
showing 


most convincingly that 
women teachers in Boston do not get 


equal pay with men when they bear 





ons on the subject,” 
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THIS SE(A)TTLES IT! 


Evil forces of Seattle: Uncle, if you have any doubts about the women doing real business with their ballots, look at us. 








PROGRESSIVE SEATTLE 





Mayor Gill Not Only Ran Open 
Town, But Was Deep in Graft— 
Women Did Good Job in Recalling 
Him 





The entire victory of the reform ele- 
ment in Seattle has been generally at- 
tributed to the wide-open town in 
connection with the recent beginning 
of woman suffrage. Undoubtedly that 
was the principal reason for the over- 
throw of the old régime, but it was 
not the only one. Electric interests 
supported Hiram C. Gill as a candi- 
date for mayor. As soon as Gill was 
elected he appointed, as chief of po- 
lice, Wappenstein, who has since been 
indicted. He appointed Richard M 
Arms, formerly an employee of the 
Seattle Electric Company, as superin- 
tendent of the city’s competing light- 
ing plant. Arms immediately proceed- 
ed to take out the city’s transformers 
in Ballard, a suburban section of 
Seattle, leaving the Seattle Electric 
Company in sole possession. He also 
refused to give light to two large of- 
fice buildings in Seattle which were 
wired with city wires, maintaining 
that the city did not have the power to 
spare, but he changed his mind as 
soon as suit was threatened. Mayor 
Gill was recalled, and practically every 
man in the city council who had 
shown similar leanings was cast out 
of office. Financial journals in the 
East have been threatening dire re- 
sults to Seattle because of its attempt 
to vote $800,000 of bonds for public 
ownership of a certain electric rail- 
way. On election day, March 7 last, 
Seattle voted for the bond issue over- 
whelmingly. The election put every 
remaining politician of the old school 
out of office, including the council- 
man who introduced in the city coun- 
cil a year ago a resolution denounc- 
ing Collier’s for its criticism of Bal- 
linger.—Collier’s Weekly. 





Mrs. Lyon Tyler, wife of the Presi- 
dent of William and Mary College, is 
President of the newly-formed Wom- 
an Suffrage League of Williamsburg, 


Va. 





An Optimist. He was falling from 
the twentieth story of a high building. 
As he passed the tenth story, a man 


4000 WOMEN MARCH 





Austrian Suffragettes Go in Proces- 
sion Through Vienna and Sing Suf- 
frage Song in Front of City Hall 





Among the signs of the times are 
the striking manifestations of equal 
rights sentiment in places that have 
been looked upon as peculiarly con- 
servative. Austria has been consid4- 
ered one. of the most backward of 
European countries on the woman 
question. Up to a few weeks ago its 
antiquated laws forbade women to be 
present at any political meeting, or 
to join any political association. The 
women could not even form a Suffrage 
Association, since this was classed as 
political. They had to content them- 
selves with a Suffrage Committee. 
Now they have celebrated the removal 
of these mediaeval disabilities by a 
most modern and up-to-date demon- 
stration. Four thousand women, ac- 
cording to the press reports, marched 
in procession along the principal street 
of Vienna the other day to show their 
wish for the franchise, and halted be- 
fore the city hall, where they sang a 
suffrage song. The police did not in- 
terfere with them, and everything was 
orderly. 





A thousand Boston teachers crowd- 
ed the hearing at the State House to 
urge the need of better pay for the 
teachers in the elementary grades. 
They presented their case so effec- 
tively that the committee agreed to 
recommend an increase of 10 cents 
per $1,000, for the benefit of the 
schools. 





A kindergarten teacher has been 
strict in requiring written excuses 
from the mothers in case of absence. 
The morning of the big snow storm 
only a few of the babies made their 
appearance. The next day they all 
came with written excuses except one 
tot, named Willie. When asked for 
his, he said: “I did ferdit it.” 

He was cautioned to bring it the 
next day. 

The next morning he arrived all 
rosy with the cold, and handed the 
teacher his excuse. It read: 

“Dear Miss C——: Little Willie’s 
legs are fourteen inches long. The 
snow was two feet deep. Very truly 
yours, Mrs. J——.”—Columbus Dis- 





standing at the window heard him 
say, “Well, so far I am all right.” 





equal responsibility. 


patch. 





n Woman Suffrage Association 





No. 13. 
A WOMAN MAYOR 

















Mrs. Emma Wilson Chosen Chief Ex- 
ecutive of Hunnewell, Kansas— 
Gives Oyster Supper, and Whole 
Town Celebrates 





Mrs. Ella Wilson was thig week 
elected Mayor of Hunnewell, Kan. 
The despatches say: 

“At the election she and O. M. 
Akers were tied. At first it was sug- 
gested that the two candidates draw 
lots for the office, but that did not 
appeal to the male voters. They sald 
that if Mrs. Wilson could race a man 
to a tie, she ought to have the office. 
Therefore the judges of election de 
clared her elected.” 

This is an interesting commentary 
on the predictions that equal suffrage 
would destroy chivalry. Kansas men 
gave women municipal suffrage in 
1887. The despatch continues: 

“Mrs. Wilson is going to clean up 
Hunnewell, she says. She declared 
in campaign speeches that the town 
was harboring boot-leggers and that 
the pool halls were being run contrary 
to law. She proposes to correct these 
alleged infractions of the statutes. 
There were women candidates for the 
city council, and a woman ran for po- 
lice judge, too, but all of them were 
defeated. The women centred their 
efforts on the election of Mrs. Wil- 
son.” 

After the election was decided, Mrs. 
Wilson gave an oyster supper, and the 
whole town eelebrated her victory. 





MEDDLING IN POLITICS 





Praise for Washington’s Women Vot- 
ers—Story of Woman Who Could 
Not Leave Biscuits to Aid Run- 
Over Child 





The new women voters in Wash- 
ington have “meddled” again in poli- 
tics and defeated a bill in their State 
Legislature that would have legalized 
prize fighting. Very likely it will be 
‘charged that the teakettle boiled dry 
while they were up to this business. 
We have heard of a woman in Nova. 
Scotia whe couldn’t leave her kitchen 
to go out and care for a suffering 
child who had been run over by an 
automobile, because her biscuit would 
burn. Thus it is proven that “wo- 
man’s sphere is the home.”—Boston 
Morning Star. 


CALIFORNIA ALIVE 





State to Be Flooded With Literature 
—Wave of Swuffrage Sentiment— 
Everybody Happy—Prospects Are 
Bright for the Amendment 





The first new leaflets printed by tne 
California suffragists for the cam- 
paign are “Ma Can’t Vote” and “A 
Allegory on Wimmen’s Rights.” Both 
are humorous and good-humored, and 
as most suffrage literature is serious 
and argumentative, this makes a 
happy contrast. Large editions have 
been printed. The new leaflets may 
be ordered at 20 cents a hundred, 
postpaid. Address California HB. S. 
A., Campaign Headquarters, 243 Pa- 
cific Building, San Francisco. 

One of the California suffragists 
writes to The Journal that there are 
ten times as many suffragists in the 
State now as there were Feb. 2, the 
day the Legislature voted in favor 
of the amendment. There seems to 
have been an immediate wave of ap- 
proval from one end of the State to 
the other since the announcement of 
the vote at the Capitol. The increase 
of sentiment was expected, but not so 
much nor so quick nor so general. 
Men and women seem to think the 
battle is won because the Legislature 
has voted in favor of the amendment, 
assuming that the voters will approve 
as a matter of course. It is a good 
atmosphere all over California. 





Mr. John Fogg Twombly contributes 
a check that will pay for sending The 
Woman’s Journal to forty editors in 
the States where suffrage amendments 





‘are pending. 
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TO SYLVIA PANKHURST 


By George Francis Crary 





God must be kind, else my indifferent 
mood 

Had found no blessing where no good 
was sought. 

Such is the power of prejudice, 

That gives more weight to jest than 
sober truth, 

I'd pictured you some strident Am- 
azon, 

Whose rantings 
amuse, 

More like would only prove to be a 
bore. 


might perchance 


And seeing you,—(your pardon, gentle 
friend, 

If what I say seems most unkind),— 

But seeing you, when you began to 
speak— 

The voice so weak, the accent difficult, 

While pitying your misguided zeal, 

I summoned all my fortitude to bear 

What promised naught to either eye 
or ear. 


But now— 

Most gracious lady, 
art 

To voice the deep humility I feel; 

This lacking, may I dedicate to you, 

These lines inspired by what I saw 
and heard? 


THE HOLY CAUSE 


would I had the 





What potency lies in a holy cause! 
How is Truth’s advocate transformed, 


until 

There comes a beauty to the face, a 
light : 

No chiselled form can show, no paint- 
er’s art 

On canvas reproduce; a charming 
grace 

Is by the form and gestures shown, a 
nobleness 

Beyond what birth and breeding may 
bestow; 


hus does the message bear the stamp 
of Truth. 


When self in self-forgetfulness is 
sunk, 

Tne instrument stands forth magnifi- 
cent; : " 

And if illumed by that unbounded 
love 


That banishes all malice and revenge, 
Resting with yearning kindness on the 


foe 

No less than on the object of the 
cause, 

Then by its presence is conviction 
wrought 

Where wordy arguments were doomed 
to fail. 


And one who sees the truth embodied 
so, 
Though all 

tleties, 
May bear unmoved the skeptic’s ridi- 
cule, 

Nor can he 
yield; 
Touched by the quickening fire, he, 
too, must join 
The movement militant. 

Hutchinson, Kan. 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS 


unskilled in logic’s sub- 


longer to indifference 


The Loving Cup, offered annually 
by the New Orleans Picayune for the 
most valuable gratuitous public 
vice rendered by a citizen of that 
city, has been awarded for the year 
1910 to Dr. Sarah T. Mayo of the New 


ser- 


Orleans Dispensary for Women and 
Children. Dr. Mayo is a native of 
Louisiana and a_ graduate of the 
Women’s College of Pennsylvania. 


On May 8, 1905, with other women 
physicians of her city, Dr. Mayo or- 
ganized the New Orleans Hospital and 
Dispensary for Women and Children. 
The field developed by the dispensary 
emphasized the great need of a hos- 
pital where women and children might 
receive surgical attention from women 
physicians, combined with — skilled 
nursing. Dr. Mayo served two years 
as president of the hospital. Since 
then, as treasurer, she has kept in 
close touch with the finances of the 
institution, and has given freely of 
her professional skill and service. 

Dr. Anna M. Stuart has been ap- 
pointed city bacteriologist of Elmira, 
my us 

Dr. Alice Hamilton, of the Memo- 
rial Institute for Infectious Diseases, 
Chicago, has undertaken for the fed- 
eral government an investigation of 
the lead industries, similar to the 
work she so ably did for the Illinois 
Commission on Occupational Diseases. 

Dr. Yamei Kin, who has been visit- 
ing and lecturing in this country since 
late in January, has sailed for Lon- 
don. She is to a course of 
lectures there on the awakening of 
China, the famine and the work that 
can be done by Occidental nations to 
alleviate the horrors of the plague. 
After two weeks in England, she will 
return to China by way of the Si- 
berian railroad. Dr. Yamei Kin is a 
graduate of the Woman’s Medical 
College of the New York Infirmary, 
and is now Director of the Imperial 
Hospital at Tien Tsin, China. 

She says when the need of Western 
ern education became felt in China, 


deliver 


schools, and replaced the priests and 
idols with schoolmasters. In every 
large Chinese city today, she says, 
they have industrial schools, and chil- 
dren are taken out of the streets and 
taught trades. By selling the prod- 
ucts of their industry the schools man- 
age to keep going. There are a few 
schools for women—started at first as 
private institutions, but now assisted 
by Government appropriations—but it 
has taken the Chinese many years to 
realize that the country is made up 


of women as well as of men. “Our 
education,” declares Dr. Kin, “does 
not end with the children. The little 


folks have carried their knowledge 
home, for they are learning sciences 
as well as grammar and arithmetic. 
They tell their parents that the win- 
dows must be kept open, and their 
conditions of life must be more sani- 
tary, and so all China is gradually 


changing its mode of life for the 
better.” 
At a recent dinner of the Profes- 


sional Women’s League of Oakland, 
Cal., the medical members discussed 
the problem of the defective child. 
Dr. Winifred Foster and Dr. Sarah J. 
Shuey, who spent some time last year 
at the Psychological Clinic for De- 
fective Children conducted in connec- 
tion with the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, strongly urged that the Uni- 
versity of California should be asked 
to undertake a similar work. The 
guest of honor, Dr. C, Annette Buckel, 
spoke on the subject, and then gave 
some account of her experiences dur- 
ing the Civil War. Dr. Buckel was 
graduated from the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1858, and has been a 
practicing physician up to a very few 


years ago. For twelve years Dr. 
Buckel gave herself to hospital 
work, serving through the war as a 


trainer of nurses. For her 
courage and patriotic service she has 
the title of Major; for the loving ser- 
vice of a boys of the 
Mother and Sister. 
her and other 
papers were passed around 


nurse and 


woman, the 
her 
Her commission, 


Army calied 
pass 
important 
at the dinner, adding interest to her 
Since 1877, Dr. Buckei 
in Oakland, and 
oldest 
the community. 
Dr. Susan 
for a vote 
which 


reminiscences, 
has resided is prob- 
physician in 
Before adjournment, 
Fenton, chairman,, asked 
indorsing woman suffrage, 
was given unanimously. 


F. M. A. 


ably the woman 


CONSISTENT REACTION 


The Council of the Empire, the re- 
actionary Senate of the* Russian 
has rejected a proposal to 
confer the franchise on women. It 
is a sign of the times that a woman 
suffrage measure should even have 
been introduced in so hide-bound and 
ultra-conservative a body. Its rejec- 
tion is in line with the whole present 
policy of the Russian government, 
which is to suppress every vestige of 
freedom. 


Douma, 


It has excluded women from 
the universities, and refuses to let 
women be counted as “persons” un- 
der the decree that allows 50 or more 
persons to form a congregation of dis- 
senters to hold religious worship. 


A WOMAN LEGISLATOR 





‘ 

Mrs. Agnes Riddle, the only Repub- 
lican among the four women members 
of the Colorado Legislature, has an 
interesting record. Of German parent- 
age, she began as a district nurse in 
Kansas City. She married 
and moved to a ranch in Colorado. 
There organized rural churches 
and Sunday schools, became an officer 
of the Grange, and worked so actively 
in behalf of the State Agricultural 
College that she was appointed to its 
Advisory Board by the Governor. Al- 
though she has only a common-school 
education, she is said to know the real 
needs of the farmers and their chil- 
dren better than university experts. 
She is so fond of children that, hav- 
ing none of her own, she adopted six, 
three of whom are now grown up. Mrs. 
Rheta Childe Dorr says of 
Hampton’s Magazine for April: 

“No man in the Colorado Legisla- 
ture does as much work as this plain 
country woman. She rises before dawn 
every morning, takes care of a large 
dairy, cooks and serves breakfast, and 
gets three children off to school. She 
drives several miles to the railroad 
station and reaches the Assembly 


a farmer 


she 


her in 





chamber before the speaker calls it to 
order. All day she sits at her desk, 


the authorities seized the temples for|capably busy in behalf of her constit- 


uents. At the close she attends several 
committee meetings, and gets back to 
the farm in time to see supper on the 
table. In the evening she darns stock- 
ings and talks politics with her hus- 
band and nefghbors.” 

Mrs. Riddle is much beloved by the 
farmers of three counties, who united 
to send her to the Legislature, Demo- 
crats and Republicans voting for her, 
irrespective of party. They want a 
number of measures for the benefit of 
the farmers, and they believe that she 
will get them through the Legislature 
if anybody can. 


FIRE DRILLS NEEDED 


The New York Survey says of the 
recent fire disaster: 

“It is coming to be understood that 
fire drills are as important for fac- 
A list of the 


number of 


tories as for schools. 
dead shows that a great 
them were under twenty and a very 
large number were mere school girls 
in age. The policemen at the build- 
ing talked with white lips of how 
small the bodies were. Many of the 
girls were Italian and Russian strike 
breakers, brought in during the shirt 
waist strike or substituted after it for 
the union workers whom the firm has 
gradually been discharging. They 
were as a whole. younger, more re- 
cently arrived in America, less in- 
telligent than the Jewish girls who 
began the shirtwaist strike in this 
very shop. There was thus every pos- 
sible element needed for a panic. Add 
to this, they were high up in a loft 
building which the firemen’s ladders 
fell two stories short of reaching, and 
the result was inevitable without a 
fire drill and without a large number 
of easy exits. 

“The Women’s Trade Union League 
charges further that all but one of 


tne doors were locked. The firm 4de- 


nies this. It it well known, however 
that the common practice in shirt- 
waist and other garment factories is 
to lock the doors to prevent the access 


of labor and other out- 
siders, to keep the girls sharply at 
their and to 
who arrive late by making them lose 


a half-day’s wages.” 


organizers 


work, discipline those 


CONCERNING WOMEN 


Miss Jean Gordon, Factory Inspector 
of New Orleans, gave an address on 
woman suffrage recently in Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Mrs. Morris Albee of Angeles 
has written a new suffrage play, “The 
It is to be pre- 
Club about 


Los 


Eyes of the Heart.” 
sented at the Gamut 
Easter. 

Mile. Louise Barnolt of the Montreal 
Grand Opera Company is a strong ad- 
vocate of woman suffrage. She says 
that up to a year ago she took no in- 
terest in it, but she met in Canada so 
many Englishwomen who were warm 
sympathizers in the movement that 
she was converted by their delightful 
personality and the force of their argu- 
ments. 


Mrs. Clara Laddey, president of 
the New Jersey W. S. A., lately ad- 
dressed the Brotherhood of the Clare- 
mont Presbyterian Church in Jersey 
City and a large delegation of the 
Men's Club of the Holy Cross Church, 
headed by Rev. Augustine Elmendorf. 
At the close of the meeting, which 
was held in the church parlors, a reso- 
lution favoring suffrage 


woman was 


passed, 


Mrs. Vandalia Varnum Thomas, wid- 
ow of Rev. Dr. Hiram W. Thomas, 
who was pastor of the People’s Church 
from 1880 to 1901, has established a 
world’s peace oratorical prize contest 
in Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y., 
in memory of her husband. Dr. Thom- 
as was the president of the first Chi- 
cago peace society and took a deep 


interest in the movement for inter- 
national peace. 
Miss Josephine Richardson has 


brought back a new remedy for child- 
ish naughtiness from Japan, where she 
lately spent three years in charge of 
some children belonging to one of the 
best families. Sne says: “Whenever 
they grew sulky or unamenable to 
discipline for any length of time, they 
were quietly taken away, reappearing 
the next day perfectly serene, good 
tempered and willing to learn. How 
had the change been effected? I found 
on inquiry that the children had had 





their stomachs massaged, and that this 
was @ very generally practised remedy. 





ic appears that in Japan all naught- 
ness is held to proceed from a 4dis- 
ordered stomach, a belief which in 
most instances is probably correct.” 

Miss Phebe W. Couzins, who ceased 
to believe in woman suffrage about 
twenty years ago, now divides her 
time between speaking for the liquor 
interests in opposition to temperance 
measures, and going before legislative 
committees to protest against woman 
suffrage. There could hardly be a 
greater contrast than between this 
poor erratic old lady, wao presented 
last week before the Illinois 
legislators, and the great delegation 
of three hundred of the women of II- 
linois good 
works, who appeared there a few days 
before, headed by Jane Addams, to 
argue for equal suffrage. 


herself 


most distinguished for 


Mrs. Ellen Spencer Mussey, dean of 
the Washington College of Law, con- 
tributed an article on “Marriage and 
Divorce in the United States” to the 
February number of La Femme, pub- 


lished in Paris. The editor took oc- 
ecasion to say that both editor and 
subscribers are under obligation to 


Mrs. Mussey and her translator, Mme. 
Richard Nogaret, for the ‘valuable 
original article on the state of laws 
as to marriage and divorce in the 46 
States which form the American 
Union, with the possibility of taking 
into account for comparison some re- 
forms that it would be desirable to 
introduce into the French law on di- 
vorce.” 

Miss Frances A. Kellor, who has 
lately been appointed Chief Investi- 
gator in the Bureau of Industries and 
Immigration of the Department of 
Labor, contributes to the North Amer- 
ican Review a most admirable and 
statesmanlike article, entitled “Need- 
ed—A Domestic Immigration Policy.” 
It ought to be reprinted as a pamphiet 
and circulated by the hundred thou- 
sand. Miss Kellor has been for years 
a wise and sympathetic student of 
the immigration problem, and her in- 
so great that she con- 
tributes her whole salary to eke out 


: 


terest in it is 


the scanty appropriation made for the 
Bureau’s work. Send 35 cents in 
stamps to the North Re- 
New York City, for its April 
issue, and read and most il- 
luminating article yet written on this 
subject, along constructive lines. 


American 
view, 


the best 


THE CENSUS BOYCOTT 





In England, the Cabinet Ministers 
talk of taking for special government 
business all the time up to the middle 
of May. This is believed to be done 
in order to deprive the suffragists of 
the chance to have their bill consid- 
ered on May 5, the day which a friend- 
ly member of Parliament had secured 


for them in the balloting. Militant 
methods have accordingly recom- 
menced. The latest device to make 


things hot for the government was to 
boycott the census. Gilbert H. Hard- 
ing in the Boston Transcript says of 
this project: 

Here was a bold, new policy indeed. 
At first boycotting the census seemed 
about as ridiculous as boycotting even- 
ing or as short-sighted as boycotting 
medicine. But the extraordinary piece 
of audacity has taken hold of the 
suffragettes in earnest. And now it 
looks as if these social iconoclasts will 
not be wholly ineffective in their zeal. 
The British census has never been 
attacked before, and is innocently 
open to a very damaging attack from 
people who mean business. 

How British Census Is Taken 

For instance, the whole thing is 
done in England in one day, falling 
this year on Monday, April 2. Papers 
handed, 


are not to every individual 
citizen, but to every occupier of a 
house, who is made responsible for 


all the persons sleeping under his or 
her roof on this night. These papers 
are distributed during the week pre- 
vious, and-are collected on the fate- 
ful Monday from the person in whose 
name the house is held. Thus, hotel 
and lodging house keepers and other 
occupiers similarly circumstanced are 
faced with a huge stack of work to 
account for all those who, technically, 
lodge in their dwelling. But, by 
special request, a lodger may send 
for a blank form on his or her own 
account, which is the usual practice, 
as then your landlord is not able to 
find out your age and sundry delicate 
facts about your family and your mar- 
riage which don’t concern him. 


Cannot Force People to Answer 

The maximum penalty for refusing 
to fill up a form is $25; in default of 
that, seizure of goods to that amount 
and in default again, imprison- 
ment. But nowhere can the Govern- 
ment get the authority to force peo- 
ple to fill out census blanks. And 
that is just what the suffragettes are 
counting on. 


An All-Night Outing 
The night of April 1 will be one 


never to be forgotten in England. 1 
has been estimated that a quarte, of 
a million people, the vast majori:y of 
them women, Will be out that nigh: 
evading the census—quite outside th, 
people who will want to come ty 
the fun. 


“Devilish Ingenuity” of Suffragettes 


The thing is not to be caught jy 
your own house from midnight oy 
April 1 to noon April 2. And in kee». 
ing “something doing” for the whole 
eventful twelve hours while the des. 
perate enumerators make the coyn; 
the suffragettes have shown an ip. 
genuity almost devilish. Proceedings 
in London, for instance, will opep 
with a huge demonstration in Trafa) 
gar square at 3 o’clock Sunday af; 
noon. Here the program will be o; 
ficially divulged and the participators 
kindly advised to get some gyod 
sleep before the strenuous stretch 
that is coming. The real opening o5 
the orgy will take place at this same 
square at 11.45 P. M., where the Ne! 
son Column will look down on the firs; 
midnight demonstration ever held on 
its plinth. Christabel Pankhurst wij; 
preside, and the nature of the ,; 
ceedings is being kept a strict State 
secret. Needless to say, a huge |) 
*of curious police will be on hand 


(ra 


Actresses’ Franchise League Helps 


This meeting, or ceremony, or 
battle, or what not, must be over 
1 A. M., for then the curtain rises «: 
the Scala Theatre, where a theatri 
performance in keeping with the res 
of the proceedings has been planned 
The Actresses’ Franchise Leagu 
seeing to it that the best talent on | 
English boards is being provided {«: 
this weird occasion. Seats will be on 
the basis of first come, first served, 
and several of the playlets will serve 


up the immediate occasion »y 
flavored with the sauce of women’s 
wit. 


Roller Skating Will Be Taught 


After several hours of merrimen 
the theatre, the census evaders 
repair to the Aldwych Skating Ri) 
which is being opened for their spec 
benefit at 3 A. M. Here compet: 
mistresses of the art of roller ska 
ing will teach the careless and unw: 
the art of roller skating. The ri 
holds several thousand skaters; 
band will be in attendance, and by t! 
time the sun rises on the scen 
things should have reached a fai 
high pitch of merriment. 


All-Night Breakfasts 


The Gardenia Restaurant, next 
Drury Lane Theatre, has been chai 
tered for the suffragists’ exclusive us: 
and here “breakfasts” will be served 
to hungry rebel women all night. A 
7 A. M. special baths will be throw: 
open, and at eight a triumphant « 
semble breakfast will jubilate ove: 
the confusion of officialdom. 


Big House Parties 

But it is not wholly a lark. Mr 
Laurence Housman, for instance, i 
going to fill his house with protesting 
suffragists and refuse to. disclo 
their names. If he is fined, he is 
mune, for he ig making over his good 
and chattels to an unoffending re 
tive. So there will be no alternat 
but to imprison him, and if he 
forces the Government's hand he 
be the first man of prominence to 
imprisoned for women’s _ suffra: 
Mrs. Pankhurst, Mrs. Despard and 
the other suffragist leaders will fo 
low his example, and if the Govern 
ment stick to the letter of the la» 
there should be many hundreds 
arrests. 


Census Officials Much Worried 


The utmost ingenuity will be en 
ployed on every hand to tangle up tli 
officials in their own red tape. 

The Census office on Millbank, | 
hind the Tate Gallery, is the scene 
anxious conclaves daily who now see 
the gravity of the situation they are 
facing. It is on their authority, it has 
been said, that the number of resis! 
ers has been computed at a quarter 0! 
a million. In the face of that the 19!! 
British Census will be absolute): 
valueless in all the details of most 
vital importance to statisticians unles 
something is done. 


Whist Parties, Concerts, Dances 


Nothing has been done yet, thou: 
the air is thick with forecasts. It 
hinted, for instance, that all the s 
fragists under an occupier’s roof w! 
refuse to give the information 
quired can be arrested en bloc fo! 
ccnspiracy against the State. This | 
far fetched, the British precedent 
very powerful on the point that it 
the occupier and the occupier alon° 
who shall be responsible for census 
papers delivered to lodgers in h¢ 
house. At all the whist parties, con- 
certs, informal dances, private s0 
cials and other gala affairs whic! 
have been planned for Census_ nigh! 
a collection will be taken to pay the 
occupier’s fine. And with that i! 
seems the authorities will have to be 
satisfied. ~ 

Of course the demonstration is n°! 
being confined to London alone 
Everywhere where the two militan! 
societies, the Woman’s Social and Po 
litical Union and the Women’s Free 
dom League, have a branch there is @ 
hotbed of local agitation for census 
evasion. And this time the non-mili- 
tants are joining the protest ii 
greater numbers than they have ever 
joined a so-called militant protest be 
fore. 

Demonstrations from South Coast to 
Hebrides 


The local features are infinitel) 





varied. In Bristol, for instance, there 
is to be a huge torchlight procession, 
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ed by an all-night dance In 
followes, ‘he biggest hall in town 
pirmingha ae cor em elaborate 
has ag followed by a great 
“Census we eg gy om 
preakias \t York the protest 


speech-makine 
will take oe 
» followed 
er, whist t urnament. 
night et 


rorm of a public sup- 
a concert and all- 
At Bath, the 
basket- 


il ne 

feature eainburgh will see a huge 
ware ale and band concert; Man- 
jumble Save a monster demon- 
cheste! = -— the city hall, and so 
stration land. Even from the 
= oa in the faraway Hebri- 
Tslé — 


comes news of an energetic 
passive resistance to 
ed census taker. 


des, there 
movemel! 
the hard-} 


Prot 


fol 


red 
ests from Sociologists 
and seriousness of the 


The © i is reflected in the popu- 
inageting ining to assail the suf- 
7 le that in impairing the census 
fragere hurting the best elements 
og tg inity. Doctors and social 


» the com! P 
bbe especially complain that 


nsus resistance, striking and orig- 
inal " it pe, is calculated to set 
oe for years to 


hack sot progress , : 
une They are not hurting their 
- iemies, the Government 


particular 
of the Da) 
ire basing 


but the whole people, who 

heir hopes for a better 
society on accurate statistics regard- 
ing this one. Such economic waste 
ig inexcusable, they contend, and no 
iustified in indulging in it to 
the alarming extent to which census 
vill commit the advocates 
women. 


cause is 


resistance 
of suffrage To! 
Boston Tea Party asa Precedent 


As a partial answer to this view, 
the British women are invoking the 
Boston t party as a fit precedent 
for their action. Here was waste, 
too, the} . waste of good tea, but 
the “Indians” who dumped it into 
Boston Harbor felt that all the tea 
in the world wasn’t going to stand in 
the way \merican Independence. 
So overboard it went, and in the same 
way the women of England claim 
they'll the census over to en- 
sure fair treatment to the cause they 
have at t 
Will Merely “Hold Up” the Census 


another 
their ac- 


suffragettes have 
justification for 
have no such disjointed 
utility as to under- 
of the census to 
other social reforms than _ theirs. 
They not wrecking the 1911 
census beyond salvage; their attitude 


Sut the 
and better 
Hon rhey 
ocial 
value 


yiew ol 


estimate the 


is that they are merely holding it up 
till the onciliation bill gets fair 
play frol the Liberal Ministry. 
Every person who evades the enum- 
eratol suffrage reasons will be 
glad to give the data immediately this 
concession is granted. And there are 
no questions in the census blank, un- 
ke the questions in a list of physical 
measurements, that cannot be filled 
in fom five months after the 
census, as of April 2, 1911, and lose 
not a hair's breath in accuracy. So 
the suffragettes are really not spoil- 
ing the us for future generations 
at all; on the contrary, they are hold- 
ing it ) not till their arbitrary de- 
mands » granted, but till a bill that 
las a ular majority represented 
by 11 ers in the House of Com- 
mons j »wed to pass into its later 
logical “es of parliamentary pro- 
cedure 
That he sum total of what they 
Want, and the moment it is granted 
every liragist who evaded the 
census place all the information 
required at the disposal of the Gov- 
ernmet tut in the meantime, they 
mean ake things just as hot as 
possible, 
The London Times, in a ponderous 
arucie, denounced the iniquity .of a 
census yeott. Mrs, Pankhurst re- 
plied that the women would drop it, 
and all other militant tactics, if Mr. 
Asquit uld promise to give time 
i Parliament for their bill to come 
'0 a decisive vote. The promise was 
_ and the boycott took place. 
The pre lespatches are meagre, and 
Irohe : * 
probat is usual, misleading. They 
= 
rd a great crowd of men and 
v9 sa'hered outside the skating rink 
7 sll and had to be dispersed by 
ve police; and that the government 
circum) t , 
. ™ Mvented the women’s plans by 
avin . <+% : " 
ng i'vestigator quietly present 

at eve 
evel athering of census-evaders, 
{ { . 
i ads. But as such gather- 
IWS Were hela ; ‘ 
ee eld in hundreds of private 
u0uUSseSs « . ® 
a ‘ver the country, this was 
larly impocej , 
sy possible. When the English 
‘ rage nere - 
ons vapers arrive, we shall learn 

at rea happened. 

A cable : ‘ 

as ‘m to the N. Y. American 
Says 

S anh ® 2 

os ‘hes Forcibly Prevented 
Betton’ “nee marked the suffra- 


Dolice a... US evasion tonight. The 
ing in Trataee the midnight meet- 
‘altlgar Square and formed a 


Phalanx a» 

“yp ‘round the Nelson statue. 

hear the /OUS crowd assembied to 

and oth ~peeches by Mrs. Pankhurst 

DOlice aed leaders, but hundreds of 

to the crowds moving and 
Were no speeches, 

. A Huge Mob 

hen + 

skating 1° @dvanee to the Aldwych 

Bettas Sara Started. Here the suffra- 

Mhousan ds ‘he police were unprepared. 


ets had } stormed the building. Tick- 
ting-up een issued for all-night-sit- 
* 40¢ a rabble of pickpockets 





and clubmen jammed the cireular 
street leading from the Strand, called 
Kingsway. 


Police Clear the Street 


At first the police ailowed the suf- 
fragettes full play. When women 
fainted and cries for “Police In- 


spector!” rang into the night, the suf- 
fragettes called on the “men of Eng- 
land” to preserve order. Long hat 
pins also caused cries for help. Final- 
ly the police responded, led by an in- 
spector, and every one was dragged 
from the rink doorway. Whistles for 
the reserves cleared Kingsway. 

The suffrage leaders will protest all 
fines for failure to fill the census re- 
turn, owing to the official instructions 
that “all sleeping in London Sunday 
night must be enumerated.” They will 
prove that none of the suffragettes 
slept during that night. 

census enumerators were in the 
crush outside the rink, but were un- 
able to distinguish census evaders 
from sightseers. 


Recitations and Songs 
Mrs. Pankhurst presided at the skat- 


ing rink. Others present were the 
Hon. Mrs. Haverfield and Lady Con 


Recitations and songs 
were rendered by well-known actors 
and dctresses, but, despite their ef- 
forts to entertain, half of those pres- 
ent were asleep. The suffragettes in 
their endeavors to keep awake drank 


stance Lytton. 


cold tea and coffee from bottles car- 
ried in their satchels. The few men 
escorts, almost sound asleep, insisted 


refused, 
night 


women 
stay all 


upon leaving, but the 

declaring they would 

whatever happened. 
Women of Title Go Home 

At 1.30 o'clock this morning 
Countess Selborne, Lady Constance 
Lytton, Cicely Hamilton, the play- 
wright, Lily Brayton, the actress, and 
Mrs. Frederick Cavenuish Bentinck 
went to their homes, leaving the less 
exalted suffragettes to superintend the 
Aldwych Rink meeting. 

About 3 o’clock A. M. matters be- 
came more lively. A program, includ- 
ing potato, egg and spoon and 
various juvenile competitions, was 
given. Many tried skating for the 
first time, with ludicrous results. Un- 


races 


til 8& o'clock 1,000 suffragettes re- 
mained, aujourning then, weary and 


worn, to breakfast en masse at an 


adjoining restaurant. 
Laughing Girls 

Several suffragettes, warmly wrapped 
and giggling with detigut and shriek- 
ing “Votes for women or we won't 
be counted,” drove chrough the streets 
in three furniture vans, intending to 
picnic on Wimbledon Common. 


Many Tramped Miles 

At Birmingham, banded together in 
a common cause, the suffragettes as- 
sembled at midnight and adjourned to 
their houses and other resorts, where 
the census was defied. Many tramped 
four miles to camp all night on the 
common. 


Edinburgh Women Sing Hymns 
Hundreds of Edinburgh suffragettes 


passed the night in a cafe, where 
they sang hymns till midnight. 
Amusements followed, the chief fea- 


ture being a waxwork display repre- 
senting an encounter with Winston 
Chiurehill and Asquith, disguised. | A 
bridge party was arranged before 
breakfast. 


Bradford suffragettes spent the 
night in their offices, playing ards, 
singing and dancing. One party 


walked on the moors. 


LIVELY DOINGS IN MICHI- 
GAN 


Miss Sylvia Pankhurst on her recent 
visit to Michigan captivated the De: 
troit Free Press, which has not been 
toward for 


favorably inclined votes 


women. It says: 

In an address of most graphic and 
impressive quality, Miss E. Sylvia 
Pankhurst, the famous English suffra- 
gette, enthralled a large audience at 
the Church of Our Father last evening 
with a description of the sacrifices 
which the English women are making 
and the brave battle they are waging 
to secure the right of suffrage for their 
sex in the United KingJdom. ; 

Speaking in a gentle voice, with lit- 
tle pretence to forensic | eloquence, 
Miss Pankhurst, an attractive woman- 
ly woman, delivered what is consid- 
ered perhaps the finest plea for wom- 
an suffrage ever made in Detroit. 

She alternately moved her audience 
from enthusiasm to laughter and from 
laughter to tears, the large quota of 
men in the audience being as much af- 
fected as their gentler sisters. 

Miss Pankhurst’s address was one 
of unvarnished facts. Her sarcasm 
was of excellent and telling quality, 
and as she sent shaft after shaft — 
the policies and principles of the _4 
ish government in their dealings wi h 
suffragette matters, ripples of uncon- 
tainable applause swept over the —_ 
ering. The picture she painted of - 
frage conditions in England _— ° - 
quality to convert even the rabid an 
suffragist. 

Speaks for Three Hours 


Miss Pankhurst spoke three hours, 
a feat in itself to rival the most ex- 
perienced lecturer. During that time 
hardly a person moved in their seat. : 

The church was prettily decorate 
for the occasion. On one side hung 
Susan B. Anthony’s motto: a 
Is Impossible,” and on che other the 


words of Abraham Lincoln: “J go| 
for all sharing the privileges of the! 
}eovernment, who assist in bearing its | 
sane, by no means excluding wom- 

Miss Pankhurst hai arrived earlier 
in the day, and had been present at 
the organizing of the Men’s League 
We quote again from the Free P 


ress 
of March 26: 


Ney er any one so utterly frank and 
unaffected came over the seas to plead 
a cause in America as Sylvia Pank- 
hurst, the young suffragette who was 
hurried from the depot yesterday noon 
to the Elliott-Taylor-Woolfenden Cafe 
where she was the honor guest at the 
organization luncheon of the Men's 
League for Woman Suffrage in Michi- 
gan 

Wilted and dead tired she looked 
as she held out a limp hand to her 
eager entertainers, confessing to the 
pangs of hunger and an unconquerabie 
desire for rest. But when he rose 
in response to Levi L. Barbour’s bid- 
ding from her place beside Bishop 
Williams to address the guests, her 
cheeks flushed and she was all vim 
and vigor for the cause. 

Rejoices in Men’s League 

“Im glad you’re going to have a 
Men’s League here to fight for votes 
for women,” she said, “and | think 
you'll find that woman suffrage will 
do just as much for the men as it will 
for us.” 

Then, although so serious eyed and 
terribly in earnest, showed a 
humor-sense when complimented 
the men on the swift manner in which 
they had organized and elected ofti- 
cers, Which had been a very jolly and 
delightfully unparliamentary proceed- 
ing, 


she 


she 


Hurry Through With Things 

“I believe in hurrying through with 
things; there’s no use drafting @ con- 
stitution with a lot of laws that won't 
be kept,” she said. “Our motto in 
England among the women of the 
league is, ‘Have something going on 
ail the time, everywhere.’ They told 
us we'd put back the cause 20 years 
vy our methods, but instead we're go- 
ing to have the vote this year.” 

She told of the terrible treatment 
of some of the women by the police, 
and of the help some men had given, 
quoting two London journalists who 
had given up their positions as edi- 
torial writers because their papers 
were inimical to the cause. 

Doesn't Like to Be Praised 
The luncheon over, men and wom. | 
en crowded about her, one calling her | 
Boadicea and another Joan of Are. 
“I don’t like it a bit to be called | 
those things,”’ she said afterward, “be- 
cause I’m only one of thousands of 
women who are devoted to the cause. 
Another thing that annoys me ter- 
ribly is to hear about the wonderfully 
good conditions existing in this coun- 
try for women. Why, I never saw 
anything worse in London than thé 
way the garment workers in Chicago 
sutrered. Women need the vote badly 
in this country. 
“No, it’s not true that I’m only 20 
years of age. I'm a good bit over that, 
and I don’t know what makes them 
say it unless they’re rather fond of 
telling lies.” 
Then Dr. Mary Thompson Stevens 
carried off the tired girl, declaring that 
she was going to insist on her resting 
until dinner 

Officers of Men’s League 
Levi L. Barbour was unanimously 
elected president of the Men’s League. 
Vice-Presidents named were: MHunt- 
ley Russell of Grand Rapids, Bishop 
Charles D. Williams, Hon. T. W. 
Palmer, Representative Charles Flow- 
ers, M. P. Hull, Dimondale, Mich.; 
James W. Helme, Adrian, and N. 8. 
Boynton of Port Huron. W. 8. Blau- 
velt was elected secretary-treasurer. 
Letters of commendation were read by 
J. B. Howarth from Representative D. 
A. Green, Lansing; Gov. Chase S. Os- 
porn, C. A. Newcomb, H. W. Campbell, 
mM. BE. Farr, L. D. Dickinson, Charlotte; 
Lucius Boltwood, Grand Rapids; H. 
W. Gelston, RK. C. Safford, Alex. K. 
Gage, George T. Hendrie, Justice Jo- 
seph B. Moore, of the Supreme Court. 

Those at Luncheon 

Among those present at the organ- 
ization Tuncheon were Dr. Eugene R. 
Shippen, Representative Charles Flow- | 
ers, Rev. Myron Adams, Rev. Lee S. | 
McCollester, Judge H. H. Hatch, Bish- 
op Williams, George A. Ducharme, 
Henry Forler, C. B. Planck, J. B. 
Howarth, Dean M. Jenkins, W. Sz. 
Blauvelt, B. B. York, Levi L. Barbour, 
James Schermerhorn, George Johns- 
ton, Henry B. Graves, Harry Hunt, 
Mr. and Mrs. Huntley Russell, Grand 
Rapids; Miss Clara B. Arthur, Dr. Rol- 
lin H. Stevens, Dr. Mary Thompson 
Stevens, Mr. and Mrs. Wilber Brother- 
ton, Mrs. George Caron, Mrs. John 
Hickey, Miss Clara E. Dyar, Mrs. Hin- 
ton E. Spalding and Mrs. O, EB. Butter- 
field. 











GOOD CONGRESSIONAL 
WORK 


The short session of Congress has 
been very fruitful in suffrage work 
along two distinct lines. 

An earnest body of daughters of 
Congressmen, including Misses Clara 
and Elsie Hill, of Connecticut; Miss 
Mabel Foster of Vermont, and Miss 
Fola La@ Follette of Wisconsin, have 
been instrumental in having Mrs. 
Florence Kelley and Mrs. Charlotte 
Gilman speak before the 


Perkins 








| before 


Congressional Club, which is com- 
posed of the women belonging to fam- 
ilies of Congressmen. Much discus- 
sion hasyresulted, and a number of 
wives of influential members of Con- 
gress have declared themselves in fa- 
vor of suffrage. 

Then Miss Belle Kearney of Missis- 
sippi spent the winter in Washington 
and gave much time to interviewing 
Senators and Representatives on the 
suffrage question, thus most ably sup- 
plementing the canvass of nominees 
undertaken by the Congressional Com- 
mittee before election. It is of great 
value to know how our lawmakers 
stand. Through Miss Kearney, Hon. 
Isaac Stephenson from Wisconsin pre- 
sented one hundred dollars to the 
Congressional Committee work of the 
National American Woman Suffrage 
Association. Senator Stephenson is 
one of several millionaires in the 
United States Senate and House of 
Representatives who believe in the 
enfranchisement of women. 

The Committee will have intro- 
duced the joint resolution recommend- 
ing an amendment to the National 
Constitution, as soon as possible after 
the in extra ses- 
sion. 


Congress convenes 
[mma M. Gillett, 
Chairman Congressional Committee. 

Washington, D. C. 


SUFFRAGE HEARING IN 
IOWA 
The suffrage hearing was a gala day 
for the women of Lowa. The Woman’s 
Standard says: 
The Senate Committee upon Consti- 
tutional Amendments gave an open 


“Hearing” in the Senate chamber. 
The audience was immense, and 


composed of sympathizers. 
Chairman Daniel Cady Chase, repre- 
senting Hamilton, Wright and Hardin 
presided. 


largely 


counties, 
Many Able Speakers 

rs. Lona I. Robinson, president of 
ire Des Moines’ Political Equality 
Club, the largest in the State, was the 
jirst speaker. In few but well cnosen 
words she advanced her clear-cut ideas 
of the condition of the cause in Iowa 
today,.and the need and expediency of 
giving a “square deal” to the men 
outside of the Legislature who have 
waited for forty years for a chance to 
express their opinion at the polls, 
where it may be feit. Mrs. Frank L. 
Dodson, recorder for Polk county, fol- 
lowed in what was received as a mas- 
terly effort. Mr. Edwin A. Nye, presi- 
dent of the Men’s League for Woman 
Suffrage, spoke as the representative 
of an army of prominent Des Moines 
men who he declared 
but responsible 


business men, 
“are not sissy men,” 
and earnest, who demand tnat the 
Legislature at this session shall not 
spend its time in debating the merits 
of woman suffrage. That question was 
not before them, but they were in 
duty bound to pass it on for their con- 
stituents to decide; 158 men had no 
right to decide forever for all the men 
of the State. 

\ “Get Off the Safety Valve” 

Rey. Howland Hanson, the popular 
minister of the First Baptist Church, 
followed with a ringing appeal for 
justice for both men and women. He 
said: “We do not ask you to gener- 
ate steam for us upon this measure; 
we only ask you to get off the safety 
valve, and we will do the rest.” 

Mrs. Rowena Edson Stevens, wife 
of Judge Stevens of Boone, said: “It 
is true that the men of America are 
not able to support all the women, 
and that some of the women must 
work. Thousands of women must la- 
bor and be wage-earners. They should 
have the ballot.” She was vociferous- 
ly applauded, as were all the speakers 
her. 

One Solitary “Anti” 

The chairman remarked that this 
was a free platform and anyone could 
speak, 

Then “Suddenly emerged from the 
crowd a woman with a paper in her 


hand, and asked to be heard. She 
was Mrs. Earl S. Cullums of Des 
Moines. The Register and Leader 


says of her: “She was one of the 


|few women in the whole Senate cham- 


ber—and it was packed with fair wom- 
en, militant suffragettes—who had the 
courage of her convictions. Suffra- 
gettes to the right of her, suffragettes 
to the left of her, suffragettes above 
and around her—yet she did not 
falter.” 

She was decidedly opposed to wom- 
en’s voting. Though her paper was 
chiefly devoted to “Eve in the Garden 


of Eden,” she finally slipped graceful- 
ly down the centuries to the considera- 
tion of the women of today who want 
to vote. She said, “Forget the ballot, 
and turn your thoughts to the rear- 
ing of children. I will ask you this 
question: ‘Is it the voter that makes 
the home, or the home that maxes the 
voter? ” 
Dr. Dewey Replies 

Then Dr. Nina Wilson-Dewey, State 
superintendent of work in churches of 
Iowa, promptly made her way to the 
platform and made answer. After ex- 
pressing her pleasure at having op- 
position to the movement expressed in 
this manner, she said: “I want to call 
the attention of the committee to this. 
The suffrage question is not before 
you for consideration on its merits. 
The sole question for you to decide 
is whether the people of this State— 
the men—shall say whether women 
shall have the ballot.” 

The Register and Leader said: 

“Dr. Dewey’s brief little talk had a 
quieting effect to a certain extent, but 
two speeches from the galleries fol- 
lowed. 

“A big man, with many whiskers ou 
his face, arose in his seat in the north 
gallery and began thundering down 
opposition to suffrage. Before he had 
proceeded far, a suffragette had a lit- 
tle yellow badge—the regular ‘Votes 
for Women” badge of the suffragettes 
—pinned to his coat. But he continued 
to oppose the movement. 

A man with a big voice cried out, 
“Sit down,” and he sat, when an un- 
known woman across the chamber in 
the south gallery gained her feet and 
began answering him. 

It was a great day, with a dramatic 
finish. So out of the ordinary was it 
in Des Moines to hear anything said 
in publie against woman suffrage that 
the reporters and cartoonists pounced 
upon it like a hungry cat which has 
unexpectedly spied a mouse. 

Committee Reports Favorably 

Later the committee by a vote of 7 
to 3 reported the bill to the Senate 
with the recommendation that it do 
pass. 

The Senate Debate 

When the debate came off the gal- 
leries were crowded with women. 
Senator Gilliland was the chief speak- 
er in opposition. He had held a long 
series of debates on woman suffrage 
with Rev. Gertrude von Petzold at the 
Chautauquas in several States, and 
she had always got the better of him. 
On this occasion, when no woman had 
a chance to talk back, he revelled in 
saying every mean thing he could 
think of about women, He added that 
this was his last year in the Legisla- 
ture, as he should not be a candidate 
for re-election. Iowa women say he 
had seen the hand-writing on the wall. 

The amendment was defeated, but 
by so narrow a margin that a change 


of four votes would have given it a 
majority. 


HOW THEY VOTE IN 
AUSTRALIA 





There were two outstanding feat- 
ures of the polling during the day— 
first, the orderliness of the crowd; 
and second, the number of women 
who voted and urged their friends to 
vote. No wider contrast could be 
imaginable than that between the 
scenes which used to be enacted in 
the vicinity of the polling booths in 
the bad old days and those of yester- 
day. The hustling, the barracking, 
and the brawling have given place to 
decorum, and a sense of seriousness 
now seems to pulse through the 
crowd. There have never at any pre- 
vious election been seen so many wo- 
men voting and taking an active part 
in the rallying of electors to the 
booth. Around all the polling places 
women partisans, armed with roll and 
pencil, worked all day, guiding their 
sisters in the way they thought they 
should go. An indication of the keen- 
ness of the sex on this occasion may 
be gleaned from the fact that two 
women who voted at Milson’s Point 
admitted to being over ninety years 
of age.-—Sydney Morning Herald. 





FOUR AMENDMENTS IN 
CALIFORNIA 


Four constitutional amendments 
will be submitted at the special elec- 
tion in California next October: For 
woman suffrage; for the initiative and 
referendum; for the recall of elective 
officers, including the judiciary; and 
eliminating technical errors as a 
ground for reversal in criminal cases, 
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WEAKER AND WEAKER 


4 


For many months Mr. Edward W. Bok has been trying to 
make out a case against equal suffrage in the enfranchised 
States. He has sent emissaries, both male and female, out to 
Colorado to use their best endeavors to ferret out evil results. 
He has written, and telegraphed, and offered large prices for 
anti-suffrage testimony. And after months of effort on the part 
of his muckrakers to find the blackest accusations for which 
any Colorado people will make themselves responsible over 
their own names, he gives us the outcome in the current issue 
of his magazine. 

Out of the thousands and thousands of women in Colorado, 
Mr. Bok has found 18 (in addition to Mrs. Goddard, whose let- 
ter he reprints, being short of matter) to say that they do not 
believe in woman suffrage. 

Only one of the 18 says it has done any harm. Ten say 
that they do not think it has done any good; one that it has 
not done “any great good”; one that it has not “accomplished 
anything more than acting as a balance-weight against erratic 
and radical (injurious) legislation,” and one says: “It might 
be more beneficial in more densely-populated States where child 
labor and equally harmful things are prevalent. But in Colo- 
rado we are not troubled that way.” Several say that they 
have always been opposed to suffrage and are of the same 
opinion still. One merely says: “In this country, where wom- 
an is man’s equal, I cannot see the need of the woman’s vote. 
In England, where the law is for man alone, one cannot blame 
the English woman for endeavoring to obtain equal rights.” 

And this is all that Mr. Bok’s magazine, with its immense 
financial resources, has been able to unearth in a State covering 
103,925 square miles! This is all the testimony he can get to- 


nature” which was to unsex women, destroy the home, and 
reduce government to anarchy for lack of law enforcement—to 
sound the death-knell of civilization, and subvert all the founda- 
tions of society! oe 

. Bridge-Players Don’t Care for Suffrage 

All those Colorado mem and women who are known the 
country over—some of them the world over—for their good 
deeds, have spoken in praise of equal suffrage. Against Judge 
Lindsey, Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker and all the rest, we are asked 
to accept the opinion of 19 women whom nobody ever heard 
of before, and who are said to be, most of them, wholly de- 
voted to “society.” The Denver Post says: 

“Bridge-playing is not conducive to an accurate knowl- 
edge of the benefit the elective franchise has been to women, 
nor does it generally give one an insight into the general needs 
of civilization. 

“This is the gist of comment thinking women of Denver 
pass upon the eighteen ‘protests’ against equal suffrage. 

“The protests are all from women of Denver and Colorado 
Springs who agree with Mrs. Elizabeth Cass Goddard that ‘the 
experiment is a failure.’ 

“According to women who are champions of equal suf- 
frage in Denver, these opinions are worth nothing, because they 
emanate from the bridge table. 

“The authors of them are discredited because they have 
taken no part in public affairs. 

“It took Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker just two minutes to scan 
the page. During that time she made two comments. She said: 

“‘Mrs. Chaloner Schley—she’s a good bridge-player.’ 

“‘Mrs. J. B. Hunter—her candidate was defeated.’ 

“The two expressions told volumes. 

“‘’'@ rather not talk about it,’ said Mrs. Decker. ‘It is so 
silly, you know. We no longer have to answer the argument 
that women have done nothing with the ballot in Colorado. 
Everyone knows what has beendone. These women speak truly 
when they say: “We have accomplished nothing.’ They have 
not. Each one might more properly say, ‘I have accomplished 
nothing.’ I agree with them. But those of us who have worked 
have achieved much. The relative wages paid women as com- 
pared to the men in this State, contrasted with a similar com- 
parison in the non-suffrage States, is sufficient argument for 
equal suffrage.’ 

“Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford’s face was quite impassive as 
she read the eighteen statements. ‘“‘Well,’ said she, ‘the 
prominence of these women is relative, rather than absolute. 
Because one of them married the son of a prominent naval offi- 
cer; because another is a clever bridge-player; because the 
home of another is lined with cut glass and hand-decorated 
china, as evidence of her skillin playing “high-five’; because 
still another associates not at all with women of deep knowl- 
edge of affairs of state; because others vote only under pro- 
test, and are not at all interested in politics, I fail to see why 
these women are considered representative of expert, broad- 
minded or conscientious opinion.’ 

“Mrs. A. M. Welles was more annoyed than either Mrs. 
Decker or Mrs. Bradford. 

“It doesn’t make any difference what these women say, 
equal suffrage has come to stay. Universal suffrage will pre- 
vail in a few years. As sure as the sun comes up, this state- 
ment is true. ; 

“Opinions like those quoted may do harm to our cause 
among a few, but they are the frivolous ones whose support 
would hardly help us. It will be only persons who do nut think 
who accept as truth the statements of these women that Colo- 
rado has accomplished nothing.’ 

“Mrs. Agnes Riddle, Republican member of the House of 
Representatives, looked up from her journal just long enongs 
to express tersely what she thinks of women who decry the 
experiment with equal suffrage in Colorado. 

“*The women represented in that list,’ said she, ‘may be 
able to plan a fourteen-course dinner, or may be skilled in serv- 
ing a pink tea, but they certainly have no knowledge of the sort 
of men they should elect to the Legislature. I do not consider 
them competent to judge what other women have done. The 
women who have taken advantage of suffrage to the best of 
their ability are not crying against it.’ 

“Mrs. Alma V. Lafferty had to read the page from the maga- 
zine before she could express an opinion. 

“*You see,’ she said, ‘I am too busy to waste time on the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. I'll have to stop now and read it.’ 

“It failed to impress her. 

““There’s only one woman in that crowd,’ said Mrs. Laf- 
ferty, ‘who knows a thing about it. She is Mrs. Hunter. And 
Mrs. Hunter speaks merely of her own disappointment over the 
last election. She does not say we have done nothing. The 
others have never been in a position to see what we have done.’ 

“*With the exception of Mrs. Hunter,’ said Mrs. Louise U. 
Jones, another legislator, ‘there is not a woman there who 
has ever had to look out for herself. Women who live shel- 
tered lives and have always had someone to do for them, are 
not in a position to judge what women who are struggling 
need.’ ” 

Colorado went Democratic at the last election; but the 
women considered Mrs. Helen M. Wixson, the Republican candi- 
date for State Superintendent of Public Instruction, better 
qualified than the woman whom the Democrats had nominated 
for the Same position, and she was elected by a strong non- 
partisan movement of women. Mrs. Grehfell, who took an 
active part in it and is a judge of educational matters, says 
that it was one of the best things the Colorado women ever 
did. But Mrs. J. B. Hunter managed the campaign for the other 
candidate, who was defeated; and Mrs. Hunter quetes “the 
last election” as showing that equal suffrage is not a benéfit. 
Judge Lindsey says that people who want to know the truth 
abgut woman suffrage in Colorado should not go to a disap- 
pointed politician. 

If this is all that the most diligent muckraking can rake 


up against votes for women in practice, suffragists may be well 
satisfied. A. 8. B 


_—_ 


HOLDS THE CENTRE OF THE STAGE 


The woman suffrage amendment is the only one that ‘is to 
be voted on in Kansas at the next election. In that State, only 
three amendments can be submitted at one time. When the 
Legislature voted, by the fine majority of 27 to 12 in the Sen- 
ate and 94 to 28 in the House, to submit the question of woman 
suffrage, its enemies declared that an effort would be made 
to prevent its going before the people by having the Legisla- 





gether to show the disastrous results of the “reform against 


ture vote to submit a considerable number of other amend- 
ments—more than could constitutionally be submitted at one 


time. Then a selection would have to be made among them 
and equal suffrage would be left out in the cold. These staig 
ments were widely circulated in the press. It now turns out 
that the woman suffrage amendment was the only one Which 
could muster friends enough to get through the Legislature. 
and this although a number of other amendments were badly 
needed and strongly urged. In Kansas this time there wij) jp. 
at least no complication. A. S. B. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS LETTER 





This is the season, not only for “spring fever,” but fo, 
spring fervor. The longing to “do something” is sure to oyey. 
whelm almost everybody in the next few weeks. Then the 
question for each good Suffragist will be, What to do that wij 
count the most. 

Fortunately, there is no limit to the number or varie:y of 
things to do, so that every last person’s ability, or even lack oj 
ability, can be utilized. 

Two years ago there was issued in Massachusetts a littl, 
leaflet called “What To Do.” It has since been adapted and re. 
printed in a number of other States; also by the National Aggo. 
ciation. The last revision of it comes from Connecticut, ang 
reads as follows: 


if you believe in Votes for Women—do something. 

if you don’t find your kind of work in the list below, 
keep thinking, and asking, and hunting till you do, 
then do it. 

Subscribe to “The Woman’s Journal,” Official Organ 
of the National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, 585 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. $1.00 a 
year. 

Join some Suffrage Association. 
where you live, form one, 

Buy Suffrage Literature. 

Give away Suffrage Literature. 
To friends. To clubs. In letters. 

Use Suffrage Postal Cards. 

Use “Votes for Women” rubber stamps. 

Write Suffrage articles for the papers. 

Answer every article opposed to Equal Suffrage. 

Offer to do some clerical or other work at 
quarters, 

Provide students with material for debate. 

See that your Public Library has good Suffrage Litera. 
ture and “The Woman’s Journal.” 

Ask your minister to preach on Suffrage. 

Speak if you can; if you can’t, get up a meeting and 
find a speaker; if you can’t find one, ask help from 
headquarters. 

Get some young people to sell Suffrage papers at meet- 
ings. 

If you are a woman, give a Suffrage Tea. 

If you are a man, have a Suffrage Speaker at your club. 

Whichever you are, interview your legislators person- 
ally, and convert them, if they need it. 

If you live in a town—never let a town méeting go by 
without distributing some literature. 

If you live in a city—never let an election go by with- 
out distributing literature near the polls, or ad- 
vertising the cause by posters, on bill-boards, in 
street cars, in newspapers, or otherwise. 

Most important of all, join in the work of securing 
Suffrage interest in political form, by ward and dis- 
trict organization. Ask the City Association or the 
State Association for information or advice. 


If there isn’t any 


At meetings. 


head- 


ORGANIZE. ADVERTISE. GIVE SOMETHING. 


Time, Service, Money, Yourself. Everything Counts. 


Notice the admirable suggestions for those who feel timid 
and modest and assume that they have no ability. They can 
surely take “The Woman’s Journal” (and at the same time 
they can send to Headquarters for some of the new “Journal” 
posters and place them in the local Suffrage Headquarters and 
on the nearest news-stands, remembering that, by order of The 
American News Company, “The Woman’s Journal” will be sent 
to any news-stand in the country where inquiry is made for 
They can get other people to inquire for it, and so build up the 
circulation.) 

They can join some Suffrage organization. 

They can buy Suffrage literature; catalogues will be sent 
free on application to Headquarters, There are some hundred 
or so different leaflets and booklets just the right size to tuck 
into letters. It requires no ability to do this, nor yet to use 
Suffrage Postal Cards, or Suffrage Stamps, or “Votes for 
Women” rubber stamps on all letters, etc., nor to do some 
volunteer clerical work at local headquarters, like addressing 
envelopes or filing enrollments or folding leaflets. 

And neither does it require any special ability to enroll 
oneself or to get other people who are Suffragists enrolled 
(both men and women) as constituents of the Legislative Repre- 
sentatives of the political district in which one lives. 

It is impossible to overestimate the value and significance 
of political district organization. It is simple, logical and effec 
tive, and is the very best possible way to show the legislators 
_ we not only believe in equal suffrage, but we intend to will 

The movement is spreading rapidly through the States; i” 
some, it is called “The Woman Suffrage Party”; in sowe, 
“Political District Organization.” The plan is substantially the 
same everywhere, and the aims are identical every where. 

We have an invaluable help for this method in the previous 
work of the Enrollment Committee. It will be a relatively sim 
ple matter to re-arrange all those collected names, filing »Y 
political districts, so the enrolled Suffragists will 
politically and may be something beside mere statistics. 

The new leaflet on Political District Organization will be 
sent on application in as large quantities as any State can use, 


as will also the leaflet, “What To Do,” of which we are about to 
print a new edition. 


count 


If every single member of the entire National Association 
were to spend even the small amount of postage per week re 
quired to send to some hitherto unreached person, an envelope 
containing these four things,—a catalogue, a “What To Do" 
leaflet, an Organization leaflet and a sample copy of “The 
Woman's Journal,” the effect would be enormous. 

Is it not a trifle worth doing? 


Mary Ware Dennett. 





April 3, 1911, 
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League, Was ©! 
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President of the 
rman, and Miss Mar- 
retary of the Na- 
eve, was one of the 


geakers. It Was largely the hard 
work of thes: » women that made 
the meeting 4 ibility. 

Mrs, Charles Beard, who was the 
prime movel the great suffrage- 
Jabor meetin: ntly held in Carne- 
gie Hall, showed most clearly the 


as suffragists who 
eeting. She said, 
king advantage of a 


reason Wily 
had called 


“We are nol 

tring time to introduce an irrelevant 
subject.” ‘Th oman suffrage was 
relevant to \ in’s safety in indus- 
try, no one id doubt who heard 
her ee 
Miss Gru and Miss Elinor 
Byrnes had, ng the afternoon, in- 
terviewed Chief Croker, and 
Miss Gruening read the statements he 
made, a portion of which were as fol- 
lows: 

“Well, it mes mght down to 
dollars and « against a life. That 
is the bottom of the entire thing. Mr. 
Owner will co and say to the Fire 
Deyartment: ‘If you compel us to do 


will have to close up 
cannot afford to do 


this or tha we 
the factory; 


it’ It comes right down to dollars 
and cents nst human lives, no 
matter which way you look at it. 

“The Board of Health may close a 
building it is found unsanitary. 
The Buildin partment may close a 
building if does not comply with 


the building code. Why should not 
the Fire Department have a like 
power to cl 1 structure if its ar- 
fahgements in case of fire are inade- 
quate? 

‘my opinion, the Fire Depart- 
@ent should not only have such 
power, but should be allowed to 
best upon the building a sign read- 
mg: ‘This building is closed, by or- 
der of the Fi 


* Department, because 
is unsafe 

“It would be my 
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“As I read « 
Sunday : ad that terrible story last 
beeper ed, ‘Am I my sister's 
‘Where ; For the Lord said to me, 
BY bes “ thy sister?” And I bowed 
Y head ana 

ts, —— said, ‘I am responsible.’ 
tity ig te mat and woman of this 
it on — Don’t try to lay 
tty. ve €lse. Don't try to lay 
ble You lal We are responsi- 

1eN, forse 
DOusible. |. t NOt that you are 


aS voters, it was 


YU bio: , 
Usiness, ang you should have 


been about your business. If you 
are incompetent, then, in the name 
of heaven, let us try. Time was 
when woman worked in the home, 
with her weaving, her sewing, her 
candlemaking. All that has been 
changed, and she can no longer regu- 
late her own conditions and her own 
hours of labor. She has been driven 
into the market, with no voice in the 
laws, and powerless to defend herself. 
The most cowardly thing that men 
ever did was when they tied women’s 
hands and left them to be food for 
the flames.” 

The resolutions were presented by 
Miss Ida Rauh, whose exceptionally 
beautiful voice and dignified bearing 
are in perfect keeping with the value 
of her work as a suffragist and a so- 
cial worker. 

Over the stage was hung a big ban- 
ner, saying: 

VOTES FOR WOMEN. 

25 women killed in Newark, Novem- 
ber 26. 

130 women killed in Triangle fire, 
March 25. 

Locked doors, overcrowding, inade- 
quate fire-escapes. 

The women could not 

The voters did not 

Alter these conditions. 

We demand for all women the right 

to protect themselves. 





ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
MEETING 





The third Advisory Committee 
meeting was held on Saturday, April 
1, at National Headquarters, with 
Miss Shaw, Mrs. Page, Miss Ashley, 
Mrs. Ivins, Miss Anthony and Mrs. 
Dennett present. 

This meeting was called upon nec- 
essarily short notice, and letters of 
regret were received from the absent 
members. 

The meeting lasted through a morn- 
ing and an afternoon. 

A plan of work for the National As- 
sociation for the coming year was 
discussed, and it was voted to recom- 
mend to the Official Board the presen- 
tation to the next convention of a 
plan for dividing the work of the as- 
sociation into the following depart- 
ments: Literature, The Woman’s 
Journal, Press Bureau, Information 
Bureau, Department of Endorse- 
ments, and Department of Federal 
Legislation. 

It was recommended that the Sec- 
retary prepare a somewhat detailed 
prospectus for the various depart- 
ments, to be submitted to the next 
meeting of the committee. 

It was voted that a committee be 
appointed to suggest revisions for the 
Constitution of the Association, so as 
to make it consistent with the ,recom- 
mendations in regard to delegates 
and auxiliaryship printed in the leaf- 
let on District Organization, which 
was issued by vote of the Official 
Board; also to make suggestions for 
any further desirable revisions of 
the Constitution. 

The following committee was ap- 
pointed: Mrs. Dennett, chairman; 
Miss Ashley, Mrs. Laidlaw, Mrs. Hep- 
burn, Mrs. Livermore. 





AN OBJECT LESSON IN 
KENTUCKY 





The county judge who conducts the 
Juvenile Court in Louisville, Ky., 
lately appointed as probation officer a 
man who had been on the police force, 
who was connected five years ago with 
election frauds, and who had been 
chauffeur in the Jefferson County 
Fiscal Court. Thereupon, four of the 
ten members of the Juvenile Court ad- 
visory board, Henry Klauber, Bernard 
Flexner, Mrs. Patty Semple, and Mrs. 
John B. Little, promptly resigned. 

At a meeting of the Social Workers’ 
Conference at the Woman’s Club, the 
following resolutions were offered: 

Be it resolved: first, the Conference 
of Social Workers views with the 

reatest concern the present situation 
n the Juvenile Court. It is vitally 
interested in the problem of neglect- 
ed and dependent children who appear 
before the court, and realizing the 
necessity of placing children under the 
care of properly trained and qualified 
officials, it protests against the ap- 
pointment of Harry W. Stone as a 
probation officer, because the said 
Stone has had no training whatsoever 
to fit him for the difficult and delicate 
task of probation officer, and, in the 
opinion of the Conference of Social 
Workers, is totally unfit for the posi- 
tion; and it urges the county judge of 
this county, in the interest of the 
Juvenile Court and of the children 
who come before it and the public wel- 
fare, to revoke his appointment. Sec- 
ond, the secretary of the conference is 
directed: (a) to transmit @ copy of 





these resolutions to the county j 
y judge 
and ask for it at his hand aol 


is the deep-| 
est consideration; (b) to send a onal 


to each of the newspapers published | 
in the city of Louisville, Ky., with the| 
request that it be printed: (c) to send) 
a copy of it to the president or chief! 
ofticer of each constituent body of this 
conference with the request that a spe- 
cial meeting of their respective asso- 
ciations be called to take action upon| 
the appointment of Harry W. Stone as 
suggested in these resolutions. 


After a lively discussion, in which| 
the judge did his best to defend hine| 
self, the resolutions were passed with 
only one dissenting vote. 

Some time ago, the women of New 
Orleans, after years of hard work by 
“indirect influence,” secured the estab- 
lishment of a Juvenile Court, only to 
see a judge placed at the head of it 
by political pull, whom they looked 
upon as wholly unfit for the place, 
Jane Addams, in one of her suffrage 
lectures, said that in Chicago, since 
the women got the Juvenile Court es- 
tablished, they have had a series of 
judges, some well qualified and some 
otherwise, and that the women, wha 
have a very clear idea as to which 
judge has the best influence over the 
children, have no vote in choosing 
him. Her conclusion was that women 
might get a good law passed with- 
out the franchise, but they needed the 
ballot to keep it properly enforced. 

When suffragists mention that the 
women kept Judge Lindsey from be- 
ing defeated in Colorado, the anti- 
suffragists say that there are now Ju- 
venile Courts in 15 States, in most 
of which women cannot vote. There 
would still have been a Juvenile Court 
in Denver if a ward heeler had been 
put at the head of it instead of Lind- 
sey. Sometimes a good judge can be 
secured and kept in office without the 
women’s votes; but sometimes, as in 





Louisville, he cannot. The recent 
events there ought to add to the 
warmth of the welcome which the 


Louisville women are preparing to give 
the National Suffrage Convention next 
October. A. 8. B. 


A NOTEWORTHY ADDRESS 


Col. 


address 





George Harvey, in his recent 
before the~ Equal Suffrage 
League of Richmond, Va., made a num- 
ber of witty points. Im answering the 
objection that women ought not to 
vote because they have less physical 
strength than men, Col. Harvey saiu 
that this argument was generally used 
by “decrepit philosophers,” and added: 
“It is my conviction that brain is not 
always founded on brawn, or else | 
would take off my hat to a mule.” 

As to the objection that women of 
the red-light districts might vote, Col. 
Harvey said “he was not at all dis- 
posed to deny justice to virtue that 
he might thwart vice, nor did he see 
that any rigid qualification of clean 
living was imposed upon the masculine 
sovereigns now endowed with the priv- 
ilege to vote.” 

Dr. Harvey spoke of a recent visit 
paid by him to a cemetery. In this 
God’s acre slumbered thousands of 
men who had fallen in battle. Over 
tne headstones were inscribed these 
words: “In the Service of Their Coun- 
try and Their God.” In a remote cor- 
ner of the cemetery was an unmarked 
grave. Perhaps it was the mother of 
a soldier—a woman bowed to death in 
sorrow and despair, who had waited 
for her son’s return, and who had 
waited in vain. Dr. Harvey asked who 
bore the burden of war? In his opin- 
ion it was the women of the land. The 
men may bear the brunt, amid the 
clash and crash of arms, but it is our 
women who must bear the burden and 
beneath the weight of the 
cross. The speaker was of profound 
conviction that suffrage for women 
was the question of the gravest im- 
port now confronting the social world. 
The right of woman to exercise the 
franchise meant the difference between 
war and peace; it meant the difference 
between civilization and barbarism; it 
meant the difference between Chris- 
tianity and paganism. 

Dr. Harvey was introduced by Majca 
J. C. Hemphill, editor of the Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch, and was re- 
ceived with great applause. In the 
audience, which was largely composed 
of ladies, sat also a number of State 
officials and municipal dignitaries. 


stagger 





Mrs. George E. Pequignot of Win- 
throp, Mass., and Miss Mary Grey 
Peck of Geneva, N. Y., were accidental- 
ly left out in publishing the list of 
alternate delegates to the meeting of 
the Interantional Woman Suffrage Al- 
liance, to be held at Stockholm in 








A Charming Book 
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SALLY ANN’S 
EXPERIENCE 


By ELIZA CALVERT HALL 


A delightfully funny suffrage story—no argument, just a 
“marvelous plain tale of plain people—and it lives on through 
the magic of its deeply human touch,” as the N. Y. World says 

The Boston Globe says: “As a delineation of rural character 
‘Sally Ann’s Experience’ is a little masterpiece.” 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL MAKES 
THE FOLLOWING OFFER: 


One year’s subscription to The Journal and 


“Sally Ann’s Experience,” 


To present subscribers, “Sally Ann’s Ex- 
alone, postpaid 


2 ” 
perience, 


$1.35 
$0.55 


postpaid 


ORDER NOW 
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June. 


Boston Arena 


Amusement seekers will be well 
repaid when they visit the 101 
Ranch Real Wild West Show, 
which will be held at the Boston 


Arena, Boston, for eight days, com- 
mencing Saturday, April 8th. This 
attraction will inaugurate a season 
of similar productions which are to 
appear at this vast amusement 
palace, 

The 101 Ranch is now in winter 
quarters at Bliss, Okla., and will 
leave in a few days for Boston in 
a special train of fifteen cars. The 
Boston engagement in the Arena 
by the Wild West Show will be a 
duplicate of the spring circus shows 
held in Madison Square Garden, N.Y. 

Such a big indoor circus, with all the com- 
forts of good seating, proper lighting and 
protection from weather, has never been 
offered in this section before, and the man- 
agement of the Boston Arena have started 


an invocation which should prove as suc- 
cessfal as the same idea in New York. 


One of the big features this season will be 
the girl champion bucking horse rider, 
Golafe St. Claire, who won the medal at 
Cheyenne, Wyo., rough riding tournament 
last Fall, and was lauded by Ex-President 
Roosevelt as the pluckiest broncho rider in 
the world. 
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Third and Last Week 
MONDAY APRIL 10 


Sam 8S. & Lee Shubert (Inc.) Present 


Fritzi Scheff 


IN A NEW COMIC OPERA, 
ENTITLED 


M’lle Rosita 


Music by 
VICTOR HERBERT 


Book by 
JOSEPH HERBERT 


Mail Orders Filled Promptly. 
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THE FORERUNNER 


A monthly magazine; written, 
edited, owned, and published by 


CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 


67 Wall St., New York City, U.S.A 
Subscription per year: 
Domestic, $1.00; Canada, $1.12; Foreign, $1.25 


This magazine carries Mrs. Gilman’s best 
and newest work; her social philosephy, verse, 
satire, fiction, ethical teaching, humer and 
comment. : 

It stands for Human-ness in Women, and is 
Men; for better methods of Child-culture; for 
the New Ethics, the New Economics, the New 
World we are to make . . . are making. » 

Suffragists will find in “The Forerunner 
new tools and weapons for their work, as well 
as new light en eld ones. 


ORDERS TAKEN for Bound Vols. of first 
year, $1.25. 


BOOKS 
By Charlotte Perkins Gilman 


Women and Economics.....+++++ 
Concerning Children ........ 
In This Our World (verse).. 





The Yellow Wallpaper (story) -5e 

The Home ..ceceseccceceses 1.00 

Human Work ....cccceccescccsecesces 2.0 
(now ready) 

What Diantha Did (novel) ..... eccccce 8.00 

The Man-made World; a | SMe 


Our Andrecentrie Culture 






Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
thetasse. Straightened, Remodeled, 
and Packed Moth-proof at the 


ENIAN RUC & CARPET 
AR PENOVATING WORKS 


15 Temple Pl., st te 


Mayor Thomas Early of Pasadena, 
Cal., in introducing Miss Sylvia Pank- 
hurst, went on record in favor of votes 
for women. “In my experience,” he 
said, “I have found women, as a rule, 
more honest than men, and I believe 
they are competent to handle the bal- 
lot intelligently.” 

Rev. Madison C. Peters spoke on im- 
migration and woman suffrage recent- 
ly at a meeting in Brooklyn. He said 
he had long been on the fence in re- 
gard to suffrage, but had come to the 
conclusion that it was right and just. 
He spoke of the great problems aris- 
ing from the tremendous influx of im- 
migration, and held that American 
women should be allowed to help solve 


them. 


DR. WILLIAM H. WATSON’S 
ART LECTURE 


And Stereopticon Views of His Paint- 
ings, Known as the 


WATSON GALLERY OF ART 


(Published in book form by Buckley & 
Co., 358 Dearborn S8t., Chicago, !11.) 


Dr. Watson is highly recommended 
by the press of both continents as 
artist and entertaining lecturer. He 
is author of “Glad Songs of Praise” 
and other books, illustrated by him- 
self, and is well known as a writer 
on art and music in the magazines. 


Address 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
2317 Michigan Ave., Chicago, ili. 





$50 OFFER FOR 1911 





There has been so much interest 
in our $50 offer and it was made so 
late im the year that The Woman's 
Journal has decided to continue the 
offer through June, 1911. 

As The Woman’s Journal is the 
official organ of The National 
American Woman Suffrage Asso 
ciation, and as the aim of the paper 
is first, last and all the time to win 
equal suffrage, helping The Journal 
is the most effective way of help 
ing on the cause. 

The Woman’s Journal, therefore, 
renews the special offer whereby 
any Suffrage League can put into 
its treasury $50 between now and 
June 30, 1911. Can any Suffrage 
League do better service for itself, 
for The Journal, and for equal suf- 
frage than by writing for the par- 
ticulars of this offer? Write as 
soon as possible, in order to have 
more time in wae to win the $650. 














Is Woman Suffrage 
4 Important ? 


By Max Eagjman, Secretary of the 


Men’s League for Woman Suffrage 
Price, .05 Postpaid, .06 

















National Suffrage Headquarters 
605 Fifth Ave., New York 
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IVINS AT 
FIRE 


MRS. 


Mrs. Ivins was a witness of the re- 
cent fire at the State Capitol in Al- 
bany, N. Y. She writes in a private 
letter: 

“After a long day, interviewing hon- 
_orable statesmen about our suffrag4 
pill, Mrs. Burrows and I spent the 
evening writing letters and talking 
over many plans for the next day. 
At midnight we separated for bed. 

“About 3.30 I was awakened by a 
cloud of smoke puffing in my win- 
dow, and, upon looking out, found 
clouds of cinder-laden smoke drifting 
over the hotel. Upon inquiry through 
telephone to the office, 1 was told that 
the Capitol was on fire. I called up 
Mrs. Burrows, and we dressed as 
quickly as possible, and in the utter 
quiet of the hour before dawn, hur- 
ried up the cold street to Capitol Hill. 
Very few people were about; the fire 
department, totally inadequate to cope 
with the disaster, seemed stunned with 
the enormity of the calamity. The 
entire library wing was a_ seething 
furnace from basement to roof. The 
most curious thing about it all was 
the utter silence. The town was not 
disturbed, the guests in our hotel were 
not awakened. When we returned at 
5 o’clock to send some telegrams to 
intercept friends who expected to come 
by morning trains, we found a small 
army of scrub-women at work in the 
great halls and office of the hotel, 
working in aimost intense quiet—the 
grey-haired housekeeper directing by 
a gesture, but speaking no word. 

“Again we returned to the fire. The 
walls of the building were so massive 
that except for the clouds of smoke 
and cinders, it was more like a coal 
fire in a well-constructed furnace than 
a conflagration. Picking up an un- 
usually cinder that floated to- 
wards found it to be two 
charred pages of the ‘Report of the 
Librarian,’ and these two pages are 
probably all ‘shat is left of the price- 
less and irreplacable library. 

“Two forlorn old suffragists, seeing 
that there was nothing they could do 

help, concluded to get home to 
work. The one spark of comfort—or 
humor, as you will—was for them the 
paragraph in the Albany Extra, men- 
tiouing their bill by name as included 
in the general destruction.” 


large 
us, we 


to 


FIVE BRAVE WOMEN 


A report, which we hope is not true, 
appears in the Jersey City Journal, to 
the effect that the men of Westwood, 
N. J., tried to “smoke dut” the women 
who attended a special meeting called 
by the Board of Education to vote on 
the school appropriations, as New Jer- 
sey women have a legal right to do. 
An invitation had been extended to 
women to be present, but the ball was 
intentionally filled with tobacco smoke 
to keep them away. The report says: 


When the women appeared at the 
hall they found it a veritaWJe inferno 
of smoke and smell. They hesitated 
about entering at firsf, but they had 
come to be in on the voting and, al- 
though gasping for breath, they went 
into the hall and stood in the rear. 
No one paid the slightest attention to 
them, and none of the men made any 
effort to provide seats for them. 

Finally, after leaning against the 
wall in the rear of the hall for upward 
of thirty minutes and vainly trying to 
keep the smoke away by feebly waving 
their handkerchiefs, they were shown 


to seats in the front row, where the! 
more | 


cloud was some 500 per cent. 
dense. The men in the front row then 
took keen delight in seeing just how 
much smoke they could make, but the 
women bravely stood their ground, al- 
though gasping for breath. 

There were 112 ballots cast. 
five women, after casting their votes, 
soon left the hall for the fresh air out- 
side. They declare they will hence- 
forth be more militant than ever in 
the cause of suffrage. 


If true, this is an instructive com-| 


ment on the doctrine that more chiv- 


alry will be shown women while they | 
have only the school vote than if they} 


had the whole ballot. 
scene taking place in any of the full- 
suffrage States! 
ington women got the ballot, the Seat- 
tle City Council passed an ordinance 
against smoking at the polls. 


‘ 
MASSACHUSETTS AND 
PENNSYLVANIA A 
TIE 


Massachusetts and Pennsylvania 
have sent in the largest number &f 
new subscribers to @he Woman's 
Journal*this week. 


nia third. 


CAPITOL 


The| 


Imagine such a} 
| 


As soon as the Wash.| 


They are a tie. | 
New York stands second and Califor- | 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE 


Connecticut 


A large meeting was held at the 
Hotel Stratfield, Bridgeport, on March 
23. The assembly room was crowded 
with people, eager to hear arguments 
for woman suffrage. Addresses were 
made by Mrs. Katherine Houghton 
Hepburn, President of the State Asso- 
ciation, and Miss Emily Pierson, State 
Organizer. Preceding the meeting, 
Mrs. Davis, a prominent society wom- 
an of Bridgeport, who is a life-long 
suffragist, gave a buffet luncheon for 
thirty-five friends. Short talks on suf- 
frage were given by Miss Runtz-Rees, 
Chairman of Fairfield County; Mrs 
Hepburn, Miss Pierson, Mrs. Lassan 
Burnett, Chairman of Hartford Coun- 
ty, and Mrs. E. O. Parker, Press Chatr- 
man of Connecticut. A large mass 
meeting to be held in Bridgeport 
the evening of April 11. Senator Mc- 
Neil will preside. Addresses will be 
made by Rev. Anna howard Shaw 
and Miss Inez Milholland. 


18 


Mississippi 

The anti-tuberculosis committee of 
the Mississippi W. S. A. has prepared 
a neat card for use by its members 
who travel or otherwise appear in pub- 
lic places where men have the spitting 
habit. The ladies are armed for emer- 
gencies, when the expectorator prom- 
ises exceptional flood with possibilities 
They have these cards so 
that they can hand one of them to the 
offender, hoping to stop the flood of 
juice with a few pleading words print- 
ed in black upon a bit of pasteboard. 
The thus fol- 
lows: 

“Please 


of disaster. 


message used reads as 


do not Spit the Floor. 


the laws of Mississippi, 


on 
It is against 
spreads disease, and causes consump- 
tion.” 

Mrs. Nellie Nugent Summerville, 
President of the Mississippi W. S. A., 
is co-operating actively in the anti- 
tuberculosis campaign. In co-opera- 
tion with ladies at other points in the 
State, she has secured from the Ten- 
nessee Federation of Women’s Clubs 
tne use of a traveling exhibit, which 
was shown at the Delta lair in Octo- 
ber, and was then exhibited in the 
public schools of Cleveland, Shaw and 
Clarksdale. A part of the exhibit Was 
also shown in Greenville’ schools. 
Some work has been done among the 
Negroes in the way of distributing 
literature. The superintendent of this 
work in the Suffrage Association is 
Mrs. Del Relso Lohlenkoff of Shaw. 

Mrs. Daisy C. B. Lamkin, of the Mis- 
sissippi Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
has been visiting the federated clubs 
in different parts of the State. Since 
the meeting of the executive board in 
Jackson, she has visited fifteen or 
more, and in all cases has given spe- 
cial attention to the health work, urg- 
ing upon the women the lines of action 
wnich were talked over in the Jack- 
son conference. 


Minnesota 


The woman suffrage bill was defeat- 
ed in the Senate by the close vote oi 
32 to 30. 


Massachusetts 


There was a great crowd and a fine 
debate in the House of Representa- 
tives on April 4. The vote stood 69 
ayes to 161 nays. Last year it was 54 
ayes and 155 nays. A report will be 
given next week. 

Mrs. Park to Speak Friday 

Mrs. Maud Wood Park will speak‘ou 

Women” 585 Boylston 


Friday 3.30. 





“Hindoo at 


street next at 


New Suffrage Play 


“The Best Thing That Could Have 
Happened” is the name of the play 
which was presented March 31 in Bos- 
ton for the cause of suffrage by the 
State Association. The Boston Jour- 
nal said: 

“Not a man in the audience of suf- 
fragists, which filled the hall in the 
Headquarters of the Massachusetts 
| Woman Suffrage Association yesterday 
| afternoon could boast that he did not 
cry at the tragic and realistic ending 
of the little playlet, ‘The Best Thing 
That Could Have Happened,’ by Mrs. 

Bertha S. Papazian. It was a sketch 

written by an ardent suffragist, and 
acted by loyal supporters of the cause, 
and produced as an appealing argu- 
| ment for suffrage.” 
| The Boston American says: 
| “Mrs. Papazian’s little play was 
| presented with great success at the 
| rooms of the New England Women’s 
| Club Friday afternoon. It is a@ phase 
| of the inequality of women which is 
| now interesting the suffragists. The 
| characters are three girl students in a 
| dramatic school, and two men, who 
| have very minor parts.” 

The play deals with the economic 
| position of women in a new and com- 
‘prehensive way. It is a play that is 





bound to make converts to the suf- 
frage cause. 


—— 


Winchester 


The Winchester Equal Suffrage 
League has just shown what a thor- 
oughly alive organization it is. It 
learned that Miss Sylvia Pankhurst 
could come from New York to lecture 
in Winchester, and in two hours it had 
raised the money and telegraphed its 
answer. All the outlwing towns were 
notified, and on Saturday evening, 
April 1, the town hall, which holds 1000 
people, was full. Mr. Samuel J. Elder, | 
the noteu lawyer, introduced the two} 
speakers, Mrs. Henry Villard and Miss | 
Sylvia Pankhurst. He referred to them | 
as the advocates of “one of the causes 
which had not been settled during the | 
Civil War, though many excellent | 
people had felt then that all reforma- 
tions had been accomplished.” Each 
generation has its duties, he said; the 
call to duty is always. Miss Pank- 
hurst told briefly the political and | 
economic conditions in England in re-| 
lation to women and the _ suffragette | 
methods of obtaining the ballot. She 
pointed out that men cannot vote for 
women, becauS@ one sex cannot repre- 
sent the needs of another, and that 
one person Cannot even see the 
needs of another. Sne said that 
if human beings could see quite 
clearly from one another’s standpoints, 
there would be no crime and poverty 
in, the world. Her account of the 
present treatment of the suffragettes 
convinced the audience of the English 
women’s earnestness and devotion to 
the cause. 


Sopp ye om 07 the Loewen Pemuanong Comgery 


Boston 





The tenth annual meeting of the 
Boston E. S. A. for G. G. last week 
elected the following ofticers: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw; vice-presi- 
dents, Mrs. Fanny B. Ames, Prof. 1 ry La BAP 
Emily G. Balch, Miss Alice Stone | HARPER BAZAR 
Blackwell, Mrs. James T. Fields, Mrs. . Ape 14i} 

Mary Hutcheson Page; secretary, Mrs. 
Charles Park: recording’ secretary, |! 
Mrs. Otto B. Cole; treasurer, Mrs. 
Francis H. Williams; directors, Mrs. 
Fannie Fern Andrews, Mrs. Clara B. 
Beatley, Miss Caroline J. Cook, Miss 
Mary P. Follett, Miss Laura Lee, Mrs. 
John Lindsley, Mrs. Lucia Ames 
Mead, Dr. Evangeline W. Young, Mrs. 
F. C. Dumaine and Mrs. William G. 
Seeley. 
The luncheon ai the Vendome was 
a great success, Mrs. ames presided 
admirably, and all the speeches were | 
good. Mrs. Grenfell replied to Rich- 
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ard Barry, Mrs. Alice Duer Miller 
spoke on “The Sisterhood of Wom- 








en,” Miss Maud Gorham on “The Ef- 
fect of Equal Suffrage on the Higher 
Education of Women,” and Mrs. Stan- 
ley McCormick on “A Mile-Post in 
Suffrage Work.” There was a large 
and distinguished attendance, 
New York 

The telegram from New York which 

you published in your issue of March 


9° 


25 demands a fuller explanation 

Soon after the New York State As-! 
sociation introduced its first bill (the 
Stilwell-Parker bill, introductory, num- 
ber 202), Mrs. Catt and I met Miss 
Mills and Mrs. Villard by appoint- 
ment, and agreed that that bill should 
be dropped and another bill intro- 
duced by the State which should re- 
ceive our united backing. Senator | 
Newcomb was to be asked not to| : 
push his hills, but help Senator Stil-| and new life. 
well with this last bill. This Senator | women’s heroism. 
Newcomb readily consented to do.| : : 
From that day to this no bill has been | Journal imprint. 
pressed but the last one, the Stil-| 
well-Spielberg measure, | 

This last bill embodied the main 
idea of the first Newcomb bill, that 
is, it required the foreign-born wo- 
man who had gained citizenship by | 
marriage to live in the country five | 
years before she could vote. 

The vote on the Newcomb bills had 
no significance whatsoever. It was | 
taken on bills which were not being | 
pressed, and in the absence of mem.- | 
bers supporting suffrage, notably in| 
the absence of Senator Stilwell and 
Senator Newcomb himself. 

We are still hoping to get the last | 
bill out of committee, but fate has 
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been somewhat against us, in that| 
the long struggle over the Uni 
: > nited _ x 

States Senatorship has greatly inter- about two-fifths of the whole State 
fered with the order of business, and | vote. 
now the burning of the capitol has| We do not want to lose 
still further retarded the work of the|have gained in the last 
Legislature. 

2 ; Harriet Stanton Blatch. 

New York, March 30, 1911. 


what we 
two years. 
|The State in the first place is trying 
|to raise money to pay its indebted- 
ness, and also funds to pay our local 
;} women to do local organization work. 
Oklahoma | We are also getting the tax list of 
Oklaho ——— oe entire State. 
le ma has not been asleep since | What We Need 
election, when we lost out, but we} e 
have trying to see where I Fe Mle oe — oe 
stand, and d little ple ing — = + ee worker Sor only 
, go a little planning for our|six months of the year, commencing 
continued work. * 


|}about May 15, to be ready for our 
Got Two-fifths of the Votes |summer picnics, of which there are 
. ; : }usually al -e or 4 yee 
The more we think about it, the arene A tag three ot four ; week, 
more we feel satisfied and proud of}, ee ae a en 
our 90,000 votes cast by busy, intelli- 


people 
6 als . ; 1. Farmers; we must keep their in- 
- men at an election when it took terest and vote and res ial 
rom five to fifteen minutes to vote —— aa ; ‘the ‘State, 
on all amendments and issues, and 


ly in the south part of the State, 
many of the voters whe were not 


many more of them. 
quick to comprehend got muddled and 


2. Socialists, of whom almost all 
spoiled their ballots: others ak tinal are triends of ours, yet they need to 
of reading, and only voted for State 


have it impressed upon them that 
and local candidates. In our poem this is an important thing and not a 
cities the precincts were not humer- 


secondary matter. 
9 © . Thi y y y 
ous enough te allow all voters te enn: 3. Laborers. While we have many 
their votes in twelve hours; many 


of them, many remain to be con- 
were denied that right, and in t 


he | ered and we need them. 
face of all this opposition we h 1 me. 
4 


been 


4 i. The women of all these classes 
ad /need education, and the best place {fn 





the world to reach them by ! dred 
is at these picnics. 

Three Congressmen are to b¢ 
ed this year, and we need s0 
to work for the election of th 
are in favor of woman suffrag: 

Our districts are all being « 
and we need a speaker at 
public meetings in the larger ‘ 
each county. 

The One Person Opponents Fear 

We want Mrs. Boyer to be sent “ 
us for that length of time. Every 
knows of her, and is always lad ' 
have her on the program. She Wo 
never be refused a place on a ogra 
of any kind of a meeting, Democt! 
Republican, Socialist, Labor, Marme 
educational, charitable or womel® 
club; and she is the one perso? that 
our opponents are afraid of. 

Next year we hope to be 
stand the expense ourselves, | 
year it seems impossible. 

Ruth A. Gay, Pres 
Adelia C. Stephens, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
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© wome, Beare, Com | where they mee 
© Dews of ince made Uv as actively interested 
Suffrage Mire ag ooo nts of her time that 
which 4g p all ed “ee hetterment, es- 
epiLg the ae they d women. She 
Villzeg eclall| ardent igist from the 
eae ting with Lucy 
ime ty A Cy Convention of 
n't Hom pe eect her friends all 
&@ month. r A poe rs Abolition move- 
: ? eT all jioneers in wom- 
oie i _ ein ' but she ever held 
(os sé o* in ial reverence as 
1 articles ucy © . ip an ood. She was an 
) women Be ee many in the American 
t denen a Suffra Assot iation. 
des The Before her nla e, she managed a 
i, farm in } n New York in 
Ccoration nce te the enthusiastic 
Craft de a of He Greeley and Chas. 
isehold a ng of A ; 
Throughout fe every widening 
ers of ortunity 1 en, either in busi- 
welence ucation, hes ony 
Foes of Cel itisfaction to her, 
ner for _ agin women have been 
65 pd many oe a 
trengthened i! ir struggle by her 
ractical help keen sympathy and 
oe wise Her life was de- 
ton vted to 111 good causes, to 
he limit an yond the limit of 
er" strengt! 
She was a f unusual mental 
bce, of his teadfastly main- 
AAT ined—of | ympathy and un- 
elfisliness 
- life 1 an inspiration to 
1.25 who | ind her memory 
1.00 il] be at io truer, gentler, 
indlier | a renewed con- 
00 peratio ideals. 
: She entered o her rest March 20, 
t New Ha She is survived 
«her | two daughters, 
] | rances St Bolton of New Ha- 
Na n. an(NE] Sheldon Tillinghast 
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TIE Ellen He Swallow was born 
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inkhurst fter her 2 in 1870 from Vas- 
ar College which she receivea 
he degre \.M. in 1878, she at- 
khurst tnded the | of Technology as 
ttes of 8 first W dent. After her 
we paduatic vith the degree of 
troduc- B., instructor in the 
lis the omen's at the Institute in 
6, and een connected with 
Ol the een since. She was 
ich has harried ! Professor Robert 
palowell R of the faculty. He 
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\edge to 


Lake Placid Conference hails you with 
lasting gratitude for the services you 
have wrought for the child, the teach- 
er, the school, the family, and the 
homes of our great and dear country.” 

As has been aptly said by Professor 
W. T. Sedgwick of tne Technology 
faculty, “Whatever else Mrs. Rich- 
ards was—and that was much—she 
was first and foremost a teacher,” A 
great teacher in a broad field of ap- 
plied science. Not merely in the lab- 
oratory and through the text boo 
which she wrote a number. 
time to write, to lecture and to work 
outside, applying her tecnnical knowl- 
practical solutions of prob- 
lems of daily living. Many of her 
books and lectures dealt directly with 
the home and with the methods of 
housekeeping. Of late years sne had 


ks of | 


She made! 


Resolved, That we as a Society here- 
by express our deep respect for 
and appreciation of the charac- 
ter and work of the Doctors 
Blackwell, our indebtedness to 
them, and our earnest desire to 
carry forward the work they so 
nobly began. 

Resolved, That this action be spread 

upon the minutes of the Society, 

a copy be presented to the im- 

mediate family of Dr. Elizabeth 

Blackwell and Dr. Emily Black- 

well, and sent to the leading 

medical journals. 





HOW SUFFRAGE WILL 
HELP TEACHERS 








given much study to euthenies, or the; 
science of right living and of con- 
trolling environment, writing a book! 
upon the subject and lecturing far and! 
wide before women’s clubs and other} 
organizations, At her last appearance 
in public, her lecture on Sunday even-| 





ing, March 19, in the Ford Hall series, | 
she made it plain that the high cost! 
of living is due largely to the pre- | 
valence of non-essentials, which do| 
not make for real happiness. 

For the uplifting of the home, the| 
welfare of the child and the advance 
of women, Mrs. Richaras worked with | 
tireless energy. She deplored the fol-| 
lies of dress, the waste and needless | 
burdens of housekeeping, the frivoli-! 
ties and ill-health of womankind, and 
the loss of infant life. Throughout 
her writings, teachings and lectures, 
she sought to inspire in women an en- 
thusiasm for health and efficiency. 
She urged upon them the conservation 
of physical and mental strength and 
the cultivation of a sense of power 
over environment. 





| Federation 


| lines, 


| the 


Mrs. Frank B. Shuler of Buffalo, N. 
Y., honorary president of the Western 
of Women’s Clubs, presi- 
dent of the Working Women’s League 
of Buffalo, and well known for her 
work philanthropic and civic 
twice recently large 
the Political Equality 
Club headquarters in Rochester. In 
the afternoon she-told of the success- 
ful campaign waged last summer by 


along 
spoke 


audiences 


to 
at 


women teachers of Luffalo for 


higher salaries, and in the evening of 
| the methods employed by Buffalo suf- 
fragists to defeat George H. Bur) 


the Senate. 


for 


In her explanation of “How Suffrage 
Will Help the Teachers,” Mrs. Shuler 
said that after appearing eight months 
before every meeting of aldermen and 
councilmen, as well as every commit- 
tee meeting affecting their crusade for 


higher salaries, the teachers suceeded 





Mrs. Richards was not greatly inter- 
ested iit woman suffrage, the coming 
of which she believed to be inevitable. | 
Several years ago, when a statement} 
appeared in the press that she was an 
“Anti,” she personally assured 
editor of The Woman’s Journal that | 
this was not true. But her heart and| 
mind were absorbed in her own lines| 


. : ! 
of work, though perhaps not to quite | 








the same extent as in the case of! 
Thomas A. Edison, of whom it was 
announced the other day that he had} 


just cast his vote at a school election 
for the first time in 25 years, and that | 
the New Jersey women who had per-|} 
suaded him to do looked upon it] 
as a great triumpu. 

To the women students at the Insti- 
tute of Technology, Mrs. Richards was 


SO 


an ever-ready counselor and friend, | 
helping them through times of dis- 
couragement or adversity. Last Jan- 


uary the Technology women, ranging 
from gray-haired alumnae to youthful 
undergraduates, held a meeting in 
commemoration of the conferring of 
the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Science upon Mrs. Richards by Smith 
College in October, 1910. It was a 
memorable occasion in that it was de- 
voted to paying homage of love, ad- 
miration and gratitude to Mrs. Rich- 
ards. Many women paid their tribute, 
and President MacLaurin, Professor 
Talbot and Mr. James I’. Monroe ex- 
pressed the recognition of the Insti- 
tute of what this little, unpretentious 
woman teacher had achieved in 
ence. It was at this meeting that the 
M. I. T. Women’s Association present- 
ed Mrs. Richards with one thousand 
dollars for researeh. 

Simple funeral services were held at 
Trinity Church, Boston, on April 2. 
Rev. Alexander Mann, D.D., rector of 
‘'rinity Church, read the Episcopalian 
burial service, assisted by Rev. George 
L. Foster. Many beautiful floral trib- 


sci- 


utes from friends and societies were 
banked around the chancel. Among 


the organizations represented were the 
American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, M. T. Woman’s Association, 
Boston of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae, Vassar Alumnae 
of Boston, Association of College 
Alumnae, College Club of Boston, New 
England Home Economic Association, 
the National Educational Association, 
American Chemical Society, Technol- 
ogy Cleofan Society and the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers, of 
which Mrs. Richards was the only 
woman member. By request of Mrs. 
Richards, her body was cremated. 


z 
branch 


BLACKWELL MEMORIAL 
RESOLUTIONS 
The following resolutions were 


adopted at the recent meeting of the 
New York State Women’s Medical 


Association: 

Whereas, Since the last annual meet- 
ing of the Women’s Medical So- 
ciety of New York State, Dr. 
Elizabeth Blackwell of Hast- 
ings, England, and Dr. Emily 
Blackwell of New York City, 
have been removed by death; 

Whereas, This Society recognizes that 
the Doctors Blackwell were not 
only pioneers in the study and 
practice of medicine in the nine- 
teenth century, but, by their 
wise, unselfish and persevering 
efforts, opened the way for 
other women to enter the field 
of medicine; ; 

Whereas, The members of this So- 
ciety realize not only that a 
great loss has been sustained in 
the death of the Doctors Black-| 
well, but that a responsibility 
has fallen upon all women phy- 








sicians to maintain the high 
standard which they set in 
medical education, in hygiene, 


and in advancing the best inter- 
ests of women in the home; 


the k 


in having the minimum salary of $400 
a year increased to $500, and the maxi- 
mum to $1000, the new 
take effect in September of this year. 


schedule to 
This fight for justice by woman's in- 
direct influence with municipal power, 
illustrated the need of suffrage, and re- 


sulted in augmenting the ranks of suf- 


fragists in Buffalo. 
The teachers dreaded to begin the 
|agitation, Mrs. Shuler said, for fear of 


dismissal, but they quietly organized 


a league and began work. One thing 
they did was to put in the vacation of 
rolls 

the corporations paid 
So many 
the teachers plan to con- 
the 


such 


1910 looking up the assessment 
find if 
their 
found 
tinue 


to out 
taxes. 
that 
the 


having 


errors were 


work coming summer, 
to the 
city, in return for increased salaries. 
of suffrage clubs 


a result of 


pledged activity 
The organization 
every 
teachers’ movement. 


in ward was the 


LITERARY NOTICES 


The 
Farnol. 


By 
Co., 


Broad Highway Jeffery 
Little, 


$1.35 


& Bos- 


Brown 
ton. Price 

This is a gallant and glorious story, 
full of rich life and color, and with 
a brave outlook on life. Peter Vibart, 
the hero, suffers many drawbacks 
with great courage and _ patience, 
learns to be a blacksmith, goes hun- 


ery many times, and meets’ with 
bloody dealing. Charmian, the hero- 
ine, is drawn with an understanding 


worth seeing 
The story 


touch, and is a pictur 
in her fresh young beauty. 


is laid in England, and is full of ac- 
tive country life, the smell of fresh 
earth, the rush of strong wind, the 


singing of brooks, the joy and inspira- 
tion of out-door life. Prue is a charm- 
ing maid, and Black George, the An- 
cient, the wise wandering Tinker, the 


whole village life, are drawn with 
right good zest and a vivid pen. Fine 
old Sir Richard shows the best side 


It is a virile 
thrilling. 
6 


of the English gentleman 
book, clean, honest and 


r 


The Chasm, by George Cram Cook. 
F. A. Stokes Co. 

There are several reasons why this 
novel is one that it will be well for 
suffragists to read, and this in spite 


of the fact that suffrage is not its 
theme. Suffragists and other think- 
ers find the need of the ballot set 


forth in many places, both in books 
and out of books. The value of The 
Chasm is precisely that it does not 
harp upon the suffrage, nor upon 
woman's position in the modern world 
nor under any other civilization. It 
simply shows a revolutionist in the 
making, shows, with sympathy and 
near understanding, a fine American 
woman of our day, who attains a full 
development. 

Marion Moulton, be it noted, is a 
thinker: she has plenty of emotion, 
but she has (what suffragists have 
always insisted upon) a clear brain 
and ‘an absolute fearlessness in fol- 
lowing where her brain leads her. 
She is young, so she sucks in ideas 
from every source. She ponders over 
these ideas and weighs them, and at 
last she, in turn, becomes one to give 
out ideas. The hero, who, by the way, 
is less successfully depicted, says to 
Marion toward the end of the book: 
“lve called myself a revolutionist; 
henceforth I think I'll save the word— 
for the reality’—marking the fact | 
that in his opinion the girl has out- 


stripped him. : 
3ut perhaps the most worth-while 
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MARTHA WASHINGTON 
~ HOTEL 
29 East 29th St. (Near 5th Ave.) 
NEW YORK CITY 
Exclustbely a Woman's Hotel. 


_ Famous for its unexcelled ser- 
vice and apartments devoted en- 


tirely to women of refinement. 

Operated on European Plan, 
but has Restaurant and Tea 
Room for men and women. 
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Subway _ transportation 
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450 beautiful rooms—telephone 
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school teacher. 
References re- 
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An excellent little handbook b~ 


the departments of city, state and n 
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|. The Government of the United States. 
ll. Powers of the Federal Governmeat. 
Ill. Congress. 
IV. The President and His Cabinet. 
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VI. Political Parties. 
Vil. The State. 
Vill. The State and Business. 
IX. Labor and Living Conditions. 


Politics and Government in the United States 


E T 
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ational 


Fox, giving a brief outline of 
government. Invaluable for 


s. Contents: 
X. Local Politics. 
XI, How a Law is Made. 
Xil. The City. 
XIII. The Law and its Administration. 
XIV. Taxation and Expenditure. 
XV. The Making of a Citizen. 
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Civic Terms. 
Bibliography. 


Price, 25c; Postpaid, 26c 


Order from National Suffrage Headquarters, 505 Fifth Ave., 


New York. 
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MANICURE, CHIROPODY AND SHAM- 
POOING.—Hands, feet and heads care- 
fully and skilfully treated by Miss Grace 
Lackie, 7 Cushing avenue, Dorchester, 
Mass. Prices moderate. Refers by per- 
mission to Editor Woman's Journal. 


HOUSEWORK.—Armenian boy of 18, 
speaking English, wants to do housework 











are shown to be only different from 
the terrors in Rome or in New York, 
and not really greater. The man or 
woman who intends to do everything 
possible to bring about a change of 
conditions can work in Chicago, or 
Paris, or in Riga; the place is of no 
consequence; the task to be accom- 
plished is the same everywhere. 
Change the name—Tsar for Profits, 
millionaires and court decisions for 
noblemen and prison sentences—and 
you have the same situation under a 
different form. Everywhere’ the 
workers for the-Cause will be drawn 
together by sympathy and a need for 
united, concentrated fellowship. 

Readers of this book will cease to 
fear the word revolutionist (those 
who won't, will not finish it), The 
pictures of conditions in Russia are 
so clearly true in essence—in this 
couniry we cannot pass upon the truth 
of the actual deeds described—that no 
one who is not utterly dead to all love 
of freedom and justice can fail to 
glory in the great struggle going on 
there. 

There is still another point made 
clear in The Chasm; that is the vital 
need of deep and accurate study. The 
revolutionist dare not be ignorant of 
science, of law, of history, of econom- 
ics. On the shoulders of the revolu- 
tionist is laid the burden of leading 
his generation, and this can be done 
only by knowledge and thoroughly- 
grounded determination, as well as 
with passion. 

In many ways this book is a valua- 
able contribution to literature that 
suffragists should circulate. 

Jessie Ashley. 


SUFFRAGE PIGS 


Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont has gener- 
ously offered to give one of her prize 
porkers to the suffrage cause. It will 
be raffled for at Hempstead on April 
The committee that managed the 
recent Suffrage Fair did not allow 
any raffling—this, we- believe, has 
been an invariable rule at all Suf- 
frage Fairs—but Mrs. Belmont is, of 


99. 








thought in The Chasm is the com- 
pelling sense of solidarity between all 





for his board and go to school. Address 

BOSTON, MASS. Cc. G., this office. 
( ape ane ge| TO PACK GLASS AND CHINA.—Man 
revolutionists. Part of the story 1S| who was 25 years shipping clerk for a 
laid in Russia, and the terrors ther€|glass and china firm will pack glass, 


china, pictures, etc., for families who are 
moving. Is extremely handy; can frame 
pictures, paint, paper, and do odd jobs 
with great neatness. No bad habits; ex- 
cellent recommendations. Would like per- 
manent position. Address F., 7 Cushing 
avenue, Dorchester, Mass. 


raffles on her own responsibility. A 
barn dance in costume will be given 
on this occasion. 

Miss Laura Clay, who raises stock 
on her Kentucky farm, gave a pig to 
the suffrage cause some years ago; 
and Mrs. Eleanor Stockman of Iowa 
secured the gift of a carfull of pigs 
from farmers of her acquaintance. 
The animals did not appear personal- 
ly at the Suffrage Fair, but were sold 
in the States where they were raised, 
and the money was turned into the 
national treasury. 


e a 


Another good friend and old gsub- 
scriber to The Woman's Journal, Mrs. 
Lucy L. Grandgent, has just passed 
away. 

A new Armenian weekly has been 
started at Tiflis, called Tarpin, i.e., 
The Blacksmith. It is edited by G. 
Der Ghevontian, and announces that 
it will devote especial attention to the 
advocacy of equal rights for women. 
Every good stiffragist in New York 


will, after Easter, darn her hosiery 
only with votes-for-women darning 
cotton. It is sold at the fieadquarters 


of the Women’s Political Union, with 
“Votes for Women” needles and 
thread, and egg darning balls, each 
egg containing needles, thread and 
thimble, with “Votes for Womén” in 
purple, green and white letters on the 
outside. These are all Easter gifts, 
which the union has for sale, and Miss 
Alberta Hill, the headquarters secre- 
tary, will give instructions free to 
any one who doesn’t known how to 
darn. So says a vivacious New York 
daily. 





course, free to hold any number of 
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REUBEN AND RACHEL UP 
TO DATE 





Reuben, I have long been thinking 
What a nice world this would be 

If they’d give us votes for women 
All along the Western sea. 


(No chorus.) 


Rachel, stop that kind of talking! 
There is one thing don’t forget; 

What I want's a perfect lady, 
Not a head-strong suffragette. 


Tura lura lura lura, 
Tura lura lura lee, 
He: 
What I want’s a perfect lady 
Not a head-strong suffragette. 
She: 
If they’d give us votes for women 
All along the Western sea. 


Reuben, dear, a perfect lady 
Must like men her taxes pay; 

In the spending of this money 
Can’t you let her have some say? 


Chorus. 


Rachel, Rachel, you surprise me! 
Cast your eye upon the man 
Who’s been lord of the Creation 
Ever since the world began. 


Chorus. 


Reuben, Reuben, I’m admitting 
Men thus far have held full sway; 

Still the world is not quite perfect; 
Let us help in our small way. 


Chorus. 


Rachel, Rachel, you're forgetting 
Woman's proper sphere’s the home. 

From the cook-stove and the wash-tub 
She should never wish to roam. 


Chorus. 


Reuben, Reuben, home’s no longer 
Bounded by our flat’s four walls; 
Factory, prison, pure food, play- 

grounds— 
Women hear a hundred calls. 


Chorus, 


Rachel, Rachel, you've convinced me, 
And I'll take you for my mate. 


Women’s proper sphere’s the home, 
dear, 

But the home's our whole great 
State. 


Chorus. 


He: Rachel, Rachel, you’ve convinced 
them, 
(Hesitation between.) 


She: And they show the best of 
sense, 
He: When they give you Votes for 


Women; 


She: Won't it simply be immense? 





HOMES FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS 





Attention has lately been called in 
a number of quarters to the much 
greater effort, both preventive and 
reformatory, that is put forth in be 
half of boys than in behalf of girls. 
The Saint Paul Political Equality 
Club is working to get a detention 
home for girls in that city, similar 
to the one for boys. The women 
have talked the matter over with 
members of the Federated Clubs, and 
of the Mothers’ Clubs, and will have 
their co-operation in the movement. 
week the P. E. Club gave a 
luncheon at The Saint Paul, at which 
men and women listened to addresses 
on the plan by Judge Orr, Mrs. Fox, 
Superintendent of the Detention 
Home Boys, and Louis Nash, 
County Commissioner. 

The question has became a burning 
one in Cincinnati. At a packed meet- 
ing in Christ Church Parish House, 
held the day before the luncheon in 
St. Paul, Miss Edith Campbell and 
Dr. Sarah Siewers spoke earnestly in 
behalf of a pending bill to improve 
conditions in the Delaware Home for 
incorrigible girls, which seemed pre 
destined to defeat. 

“The reason I turned from a quiet, 
lady-like non-suffragist to an almost 
militant suffragist,” said Miss Camp- 
bell, “was because Ohio has two 
homes for incorrigible boys that are 
the best in the world, while its one 
home for incorrigible girls is almost, 
if not quite, the worst in the world.” 

Miss Emilie W. McVea, of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, also spoke of 
the protective and educational value 
of votes for women. Starbuck Smith 
presided at the meeting, and Presi- 
dent Dabney, of the University of Cin- 
cinnati, introduced Rev. Howard W. 
Mellish, formerly of Cincinnati, now 
a member of the Men’s Suffrage 
League of New York. Mr. Mellish 
said that Cincinnati women had 
shown more interest in equal suf- 
frage by their large attendance on 
this occasion than he had ever seen 
before. He believed that women were 


Last 


for 


not primarily after “their rights,” . but 
wanted a chance to take part in the 
community life. He described condi- 
tions existing in New York, and con- 
ditions in the tenement district 
of Cincinnati at the time he was rec- 
tor of Christ Church, citing instances 
where he saw children die because of 
poor sanitation, due to bad plumbing, 
which was permitted only because of 
corrupt politics. Women are facing 
today conditions that men would not 
tolerate, and the only way to elimin- 
ate those conditions is to give women 
a direct vote at the polls. He said, 
in closing: “I believe that in the 
future men and women together can 
do more than either men or women 
could accomplish apart.” 





A NEW THEATRE 





Mr. M. H. Gulesian, an active mem- 
ber of the Men’s League for Woman 
Massachusetts, is about 
one of the handsomest 
Boston, on the present 
Hall. It will be 


Suffrage in 
to put up 
theatres in 


site of Chickering 








MOSES 
courtesy of 


H. GULESIAN 


(By Boston Herald.) 





strictly fire-proof, and will have more 
exits than other theatre in the 
city. It will also be the only one 
wholly detached from other buildings. 
It will be wider than most theatres 
and not so deep, thus bringing the 
rear seats as near the stage as possi- 
ble; and every seat will be broad 
enough for comfort. On the Hunting- 
ton avenue side, overlooking the park, 
there will be an Italian roof garden 
with beautiful pergolas supported by 
Ionic columns. An elevator and 
stairs will lead from the present cafe 
to the roof garden, where the people 
on warm afternoons and evenings can 
enjoy music and refreshments. Mr. 
Gulesian means to run the house for 
a first-class stock and to 
present wholesome 
does that 


any 


company, 
only clean and 
Any theatre which 
is a boon to the public. 

The present front of the building 
will remain as it is, except that there 
will be an additional story to accom- 
modate the Emerson College of Ora- 
tory and the Handel and Hayden So- 
ciety. The two stores on either side 
of the front entrance will remain as 
at present, and one will be occupied 
by a trust company for banking for 
the accommodation of this rapidly- 
developing part of the city. It is a 
fine location, in the neighborhood of 
many important buildings, and readi- 
ly accessible by cars. Mr. Gulesian’s 
acute business judgment has made all 
his undertakings hitherto a financial 
success, and the new theatre promises 
to be one likewise. 

At the time of Mrs. Pankhurst’s 
visit to Boston, Mr, Gulesian supplied 
at his own cost the beautifully-decor- 
ated automobile which met her at the 
station and led the procession of suf- 
frage automobiles around the city, 
and he has often given aid and com- 
fort to the cause. His daughter, now 
a student at Dana Hall preparing for 
Wellesley College, is an enthusiastic 
young suffragist. 


plays. 


NOTES AND NEWS 





Nearly 7,000 voted on 


anti-treating ordinance in Tacoma. 


women the 


The suffragettes have now definitely 
decided to take leave of their census. 


Punch 

The new suffrage poster showing 
Theodore Roosevelt, the women and 
the animals was gotten out by the 


New York State W. S. A., not by the 
Men's League for Woman Suffrage. 





During Miss Pankhurst’s visit to 


this country she has spoken in more 


than 40 cities and has addressed sev- 
eral Legislatures. 

Mrs. John A. C. Menton was elected 
to the school board of Flint, Mich., 
April 3, on the Socialist ticket. Her 
husband was elected mayor on the 
same ticket. 

“That politics are unclean is the 
best argument in favor of giving wom- 
en a vote,” said Dr. F. 8S. Brush, pas- 
tor of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Alameda, Cal., in a recent sermon. 


Alarm has been awakened among 
devout Anglicans because the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury has given a wo- 
man a license in theology to lecture 
to women candidates for foreign mis- 
sionary service. 

National as well as local suffrage 
sentiment seems to fill the air, and 
what the workers for votes for wom- 
en are doing both in Pittsburg and 
elsewhere makes much of the news of 
clubdom.—Pittsburg Dispatch. 
“Rachel and Reuben Up to Date, 
published in The Woman’s Journal 
this week, was composed by two mem- 
bers of the College Equal Suffrage 
League in California, and is being 
widely sung in the suffrage campaig. 
in that State. 

The success of women students in 
comparison with men finds a new il- 
lustration in the record of scholar- 
ship awards at Cornell University. 
Out of 27 Cornell students elected to 
the Phi Beta Kappa Society, which 
stands for pure scholarship, 15 were 
women—more than half—while the 
proportion of women students in the 
university is only 400 out of a total 
of 5,000. 

“Outwitting Providence,” a drama by 

Mrs. Bertha S. Papazian, was present- 
ed at the Church of the Disciples, Bos- 
ton, recently under the auspices of 
the social club of that church, It dealt 
with an Armenian massacre, It 
drama of power, exposing the shams 
of modern conventional life, It made 
several telling strokes for the ballot in 
the hands of women. 
All the Socialist candidates for ju- 
dicial and long-term school offices in 
Milwaukee were defeated, April 3, by 
a combination of the Republicans and 
Democrats against them on a non- 
partisan ticket. The Socialist candi- 
dates for the short-term school of- 
fices were re-elected without opposi- 
tion. Mrs. S. M. Cantrovitz was elect: 
ed on the non-partisan ticket. She 
was supported by the Catholic women 
voters, though herself a Jewess. 


is a 





HUMOROUS 





“IT hear 
“Yes’m; 


you are married, Chloe?” 
I's married.” “And are you 
happily married, Chloe?” “Oh, yes’m; 
I’s happily married; Sam gets me lots 
of washin’!’—Yonkers Statesman. 
Belle: “He taught me one of the pre- 
liminaries of ice-skating last sum- 
mer.” Beulah: “What in the world 
could he teach you in summer pre- 
liminary to ice skating?” “Why, 
he taught me how to swim!’’—Yonkers 
Statesman. 





“IT have neither time nor inclination 
to pass paregorics on the deceased,” 
remarked a funeral orator. “Panegy- 
rics,” corrected a person present. ‘‘As 
you please, sir,” answered the orator 
stiffly; “the words are anonymous.” 





Johnny: “Mamma, I wish I had a 
little sister.” 

Mamma: ‘“‘Why do you wish that, 
dear?” 

Johnny: “*’Cause I’m tired of 


teasin’ the cat.”—Catholic News. 





A bright little Medford lad heard 
his parents talking about the salaries 
of teachers. “I don’t see why they 
should pay the teachers,” he said, very 
seriously, ‘when we children do all 
the work.”—Boston Journal. 





Mother: “What are you doing, Har- 
ry?” 
Harry: “I'm countin’. You told me 


when I got mad to count a hundred.” 


Mother: “Yes, so I did.” 
Harry: “Well, I’ve counted 237, and 


I'm madder’n when I started.”—Harp- 
er’s. 





Commander: “What's his character 
apart from this leave-breaking?”’ 
Petty Officer: “Well, sir, this man 
‘e goes ashore when ’e likes; ’e comes 
off when ‘e likes; ’e uses ’orrible lan- 





guage when ’e’s spoken to; in fact 
from ‘is general be’avior ’e might he 
a orficer!’—Punch,. 
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New Literature 


Specially Good for Legislators 
Why Legislators Should Sub- 
mit the Woman Suffrage 
Amendment to the Voters 


.01 each, .10 doz., .50 per 100 
.02 each, .12 doz., 60 per 100 








Price 
Postpaid 





Measuring Up Equal Suffrage 
By George Creel and 


Judge Ben B. Lindsey 


Reprinted from the February 
“Delineator ” 





A Commonsense View of 
Woman Suffrage 


By Jesse Lynch Williams 
Reprinted from the December “Ladies’ 
World” 

Price, ... cocced L0P OF 
Postpaid, .........2 for .06 
POP BOB, ccccccccccscss GEG 
POStpOS .ccccccccense BES 


The Test of Experiment 


A concise, telling collection of state- 
ments from the Suffrage States and 
Countries: 











Price, 


$.05, per 100, $4.00 
Postpaid, 


.06, per 100, 4.30 





New Suffrage Buttons 


Susan B. Anthony Button, with five 
star border 
Anna H. Shaw Button (an excellent 
likeness) 
Price of each - - 
Per 100 - : 


05 
- $4.50 


Pictures of Miss Anthony 





All sizes, kinds and prices. 
for particulars 


ORDER FROM HEADQUARTERS 
505 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Write 


JUS SUFFRAG!) 
The Organ of the Internationa; W 
an Suffrage Alliance 
Published monthly, in py 
Martina Kramers, at Kee 
Rotterdam Holland; price s9 a 
year. Gives the news of the ~ 
ized movement for woman suftrs.” 
over the world. ae 
The Woman's Journal will top, 
subscriptions, if desired; py; in 
case 15 cents additional shoyiq bea 
closed to cover cost of money 
and postage. = 








LAST PHOTOGRAPH 0; 
JULIA WARD HOY; 


Size, 7 x 9% inches 
Worth framing 

An excellent gift 

A perfect likeness 

An artistic photograph 


Should be Owned by Every 
Suffrage Club 
Taken a few days before by 
death by Katherine EB. McClellan ot 
Northamptorm, Mass., when ahe 
went to Smith College for hor ho 
orary degree. 


ee 


On sale at 
National Headquarters 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York 

$1.50 apiece 




















Socialist Headquarter 
14 PARK SQUARE 


Opp. Lincoln Monument 
Open {Oto 10 





ENGLISH CARTOON POSTCARO 


From drawings by members of 
g y 


The Artists’ Suffrage 1. ague 
SAMPLE SET OF 10, POSTPAID. 265, 
Order from 
Headquarters, 505 Fifth Avenue 
New York 





PRETTY LITTLE DOLLS’ HATS, 15c 
commission t@ Fairs. Write G. W 


Georgetown, Ky. 


per ce 
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THE LEADING THEATRES OF BOSTON 





HOLLI 


Wakes MONDAY, APR. 10 


CHARLES FROHMAN Presents 


ETHEL BARRYMORE 


In the double bill by J. M. Barrie. 


ALICE SIT-BY-THE-FIRE 


Followed by the remarkable play 


THE TWELVE POUND LOOK 


ST. THEATRE 


CHAS. FROHMAN, RICH & HARRIS 
Lessees and Managers 


Mats. Wed., Patriots’ 
Day & Sat. at2 





COLONIAL 


THEATRE 


THIRD WEEK, APRIL to 





Charles Frobman and 
William Harris, Les 
sees and Managers. 





Evenings at 8 | 





Matinee SAT. ONLY at 2 | 





LIMITED ENCACEMENT 


FRANK DANIELS 


In CHARLES DILLINCHAM’S New Musical Comedy Success 
From the Clobe Theatre, New York 


THE CIRL IN THE TRAIN 


By Harry B. Smith, from the German of Victor Leon. Music by Leo Fall, Composer of “‘ The Dollar Princess 
Cast Includes Sallie Fisher and Vera Michelena 





PARK 


THEATRE 


Charles Frohman. 
Rich & Harris, 
Lessees and Managers 





Evenings at 8.10 
Matinees 
Wed. and Sat. at 2.10 


PRICES: 


HENRY B. HARRIS Presents 


A New Farcical Comedy 
THE 


COMMUTERS 


By JAMES FORBES, Author of “THE 
CHORUS LADY” and “THE TRAVELING 


SALESMAN.” 
$1.50, $1.00, 75c, 50c, 25c. 





TREMONT THEATRE 





Second Week APRIL 10 
RICHARD CARLE 


IN HIS NEW MUSICAL PLAY 


MATINEES 
WED. & SAT: 








JUMPING 


as 


JUPITER | 














With EDNA WALLACE HOPPER and Augmented Chorus and Orchestrs 
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Or 


